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A WOMAN SCORNED. 





CHAPTER I 


The time not by my sun 

I count, but thine ; 
I keep the reckoning 

By many a precious sign ; 
I know so well each thine 

Thou dost, my thought can swift 

forerun, 
Thy later sun. 


Two young men, partners in business, were 
‘in the counting-room of their warehouse dis- 
cussing their private affairs. One, a dark, astute 
looking man of thirty, lounged carelessly in 
’ front of a massive escritoire appropriated to his 
own use as the financial manager of the firm. 
The other was several years younger, with a 
bright, frank face, as remarkable for its genial 
— as for its beauty. 

ulian Manvers was a singularly handsome 
man, yet with no trace of effeminacy in his 
person. He looked what he was, an energetic, 
capable man, with a warm heart and generous 
nature to which meanness or lack of truth was 
impossible. 

In reply to a communication he had made to 
his partner, that gentleman was saying : 

* Beware, Julian, of such a choice as that. 
A man wants a helpmate when he marries, and 
you are bewitched by as pretty a piec: of super- 
fine goods as it has been my lot to encoun- 


« Superfine goods often wear better than 
those of coarser material,” was the quick reply. 
“Since you will draw your comparisons from 
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[MATRIMONIAL INTENTIONS. | 


the shop, Brenton, I suppose I must do the same. | 
I have known a finely-woven silk to outlast | 
coarser fabrics which seemed made for wear.” | 

«Ah, bah! that may be true ; I won’t dispute 
it; but I still adhere to my opinion that Agnes 
Temple, with her fastidious tastes, her delicate 
rearing, and her lack of fortune, is no fit mate 
for a man who has to thake his way in the world. 
If you had selected her cousin now, with her ten | 
thousand to invest in our business, I should have 
a much higher opinion of your judgment.” 

An expression of annoyance swept over the 
face of Manvers, and he hastily replied : 

* Since you admire Miss Crofton so much, you 
had better put in a, claim there for yourself. I 
must love the woman I marry with all my soul, 
all my heart, or I shall weary of her, and per- 
haps treat her badly. No—I can never marry 
for money.” 

Brenton laughed cynically. 

« Women are always treated as well 1s they de- 
serve, and you are too good a fellow to snub » our | 
wife, unless she wanted putting down. 
are always struggling for supremacy, anil an 
see you now as you will be a few years hevce, if 
you marry Agnes Temple. Those quiet, soft- 
speaking women are the very ones who play the 
deuce with a fellow when he has fairly walked 
under the matrimonial yoke. As to Miss Crofton, 
your suggestion is worth thinking about. She is 
a sensible woman, with few pretensions to 
beauty, but with something better in my eyes— 
a nice dower to bestow upon the lucky fellow 
who wins her. Since you won’t marry her, and 





Manvers flushed slightly, and gravely said: 

“T hardly believe that if you were successful 
you would subject the fortune of your wife to 
the hazard of mercantile chances. What a 
woman owns herself should be settled on her 
when she marries. Heér husband, above all men, 
has no right to risk future poverty for her and 
children. Noone knows better than you and 
I how uncertain are the rewards of such a 
business as ours. We have failed once and 
struggled up again, but we may not always be 
so fortunate. Think of what your feelings 


; would be if such a catastrophe happened a 


second time, and you, as a married man, had 
made no provision for those dependent upon 
you.” 

Brenton stared at him fixedly, and bluntly 
said : 

“What a muff you are, after all, Manvers. 
You have the most romantic notions for a sen- 
sible, practical man that I ever heard of. Do 
you think that I would tie myself to any woman’s 


Wo: 1en | apron-string, if Idid not expect to better my- 
| self by it? What is hers is mine, if she is my 


wife, and of course she must trust her money as 
well as herself to my keeping. With me there 
would be no risk, for I’ve cut my eye-teeth. ’ve 
had one hard fall,and nowIam on my feet 
again I don’t intend to be tripped a second time, 
I can tell you.” 

“Not if you can help it,” replied Manvers, 
with a shrug, “‘ but in mercantile life no one can 
tell at what moment a stunniug blow may be 
dealt to his credit and fortune. For one suc- 





extend our business by throwing her fortune | 


into the firm, I don’t know but the most sensi- 
ble thing I can do will be-'to goin and win her 
myself,” a ae 


cessful merchant prince, we have thousands on 
thousands of broken-down men ruined in estate, 
bankrupt in hope. Isometimes wish that I had 
adopted some other career, but my mother could 
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not afford me a collegiate course and the means 
to study a profession, and I foolishly refused to 
learn a mechanical trade. I sometimes think 
that a great inventor was spoiled when I became 
a clerk.” 

Brenton looked contemptuous. 
said: 

“Tam willing to take my chances of success 
in the walk I have chosen, and it surprises me 
to hear you express a regret that you have not 
classed yourself among those who labour with 
hands instead of brains. You've the stuff in 
you for success, Manvers. Only your sentimen= 
tal consideration for the rights of others can 
stand in the way of the brilliant future you may 
win for yourself. Luckily for me that is not my 
fault, for I think of number one first, last, and 
all the time.” 

The light lauch with which he concluded 
jarred on the more sensitive and high-toned 
man beside him. With grave sweetness ‘he 
said: 

«You paint yourself in harsher colours than 
you deserve, Brenton, for I have known ydt do 
generous things. You are liberal in yout dcal- 
ings with others, and that does not show ‘the 
ruling spirit to be a selfish one.” 

“Poesn’t it? Ah, bah! my doar fellow, Thate 
to ‘feign a virtue when I have it ot’ Tt fpays 
to be liberal to a certain extents; that Gar 1 go, 
and no farther. A man who has his own way to 
make in the world cannot afford ‘to turn aside 


He curtly 


from the path ‘he has marked ott for himsdlt to | 


help those unfortunates who may pall hit Gown 
to their own level as the only retuin For hits 'kind- 
ness. Let every man tink or swim W&evording 
to his ability to bredst the memlstrom Gf life. It 
isa hard struggle to most mén, ‘aa those who 
eatry the lightest weight in the'waly ‘of thought 
for others most freqteritly come out the winners. 
So far as it is to my interest 'to be enerotts and 
disinterested, I am ready ‘to be so—but'not'a 
step farther, I assure 'you. The dividing lines 
are ‘sharply defined in my ‘own ‘hind, ‘and ‘you 
will never find me going beyotid those which 
hedge in my own ‘particulier shate in life's ‘vén- 








ture.” 

“Yet you took me for your partner when I 
could command but one-thirdas much canital as 
you advanced, and gave me an equal share fh 


the profits. How do you explain that ?” 

“Very easy. Your connections are rich and 
infinential; though they did not care to tax 
themstlves with your advancement, they were 
enough to patronise you when you had 

a foothold for yourself. Besides, you are 
some and popular, a tho hly ‘trathed 
man, with principles t ould ‘hot‘he 
tampered with. You see we were boys’ tévcther, 
and I know ‘thoroughly the stuff of which you 
are thade. I did myself a k i when ‘I 























held out 'to him, ands: 
iks,'old fellow ; after that exp! 








at least, cannot eavil at the form your: ; 
assumed'in my case. But we have : ir 
from our statting point. I eame hére to tell you 
that my mind is made wp toask A cnes'Peniple'to 
become my wife, and you would fain dissttade 
me from doing so on ‘the ground that she ts too 


refined and dainty to hold tl n of a' poor 
min’s wife. I shall risk’it, at all ‘events, for I 
have faith'in her, and I think she estimates’ me 
at my full value.” 
*“Which'medans that ‘you ‘are 

about her, and she believes that you’ are just'a 
little lower than a demi-cod. ‘Well, well: IT see 
that you are’ determined to throw yourself ay 
ora’ pretty nonetitity, dnd ‘I swish 


co race towards ‘matrimo d 
low do you'like that alliteration ?” 


ration P’ 

« There is no doubt that I ‘shall 'be happy'in 
the first, and contented in the last, if T find 
it ‘impossible to rise ‘above it,” was the quiet 
response. “I ‘want a home, and ‘Agnes ‘will 
miike éne for me. Since the déath 6f my mother 
T have felt like'a waif upon the véa of life, “with 
no near tie to’ bind me to its ¢ mpathies and 
interests. “It isnot food fora man’ tobe alone,’ 
siys a very high anthority, and I veverently bow 
before it.” ‘ ‘ 











r besotted 











«Now that you speak of it, I remember that I 
am alone, too, though I have a brother floating 
about the world somewhere—anywhere—Heaven 
knows, for I don’t. He went ‘to ‘sea years ago, 
was heard of vaguely once or twice before the 
old people died, hut since they passed away he 


too has lapsed into the tnknown—at least so far | 


as I am concerned. If James andI were to 


meet face to face we would scarcely recognise | 
| each other, for I was buta small lad when he ran 


away from home ‘to seek his fortune,’ he said, in 
the scrawl he left behind him. If he tias found 
it I wish he’d turn up pretty soon and me 
to extend our business. Now that one of the 
partners is getting married to a dowerless “lass 
we ought to be wp'and domg to provide #ach 
extras as will be needed.” 

«You need not trouble yourself about them 
on my account,” said Manvers, with ‘a smile. “I 
shail draw no more from the ‘firm than hitherto. 
Agnes has ‘a few hundredsa year, ana ‘that, with 
what I have hitherto spent on myself, will amply 
stipply our modest home. A frien who ‘will be 
absent forthe next two years has asked me to'take 


charge of his cottage at Fulham. I ‘consented, 


provided Agnes will become ‘its mistress, and I 
© not think she will say no when Tiask ther.” 

“T ‘daresty not, for such men as you are not) 
to ‘he méshedevery Gay,” said Brenton, dryly. } 
“So you've thot of evi , nad alr) 

anged everything before Ihinffing to me that, 
such plats wore floating thyyour'brain ? Tl net; 
raproadh yon, 'but if I hed mown of this infatua-| 
tion from lits first stage T might hhwve saved you) 
from ‘that ¢@reatest of all intistakes, am tnsuitable 
marriage. Shallkezpeare, er ‘some other writing 
Yellow, said thet “ithe worst thing yon can do 
with ‘mth is to tty ‘him,’ and on my-con- 
scidnes, TT helieve he Was wight.” 

Manvérs ‘dryly replied : 

“T do not agree With yon, nor with ‘the great, 
authority you'quote. "he best thing a man can 
do for himself is toget mood Wife suited to him 
in tastes, ‘pursuits, ‘and Gulture. “Rar inbove 
rubies ’ ‘is ‘such ‘a one, says the wise nin, ind 
Agnes Will prove of more worth ‘to ‘me than # 
the.gems ‘of ‘purest ‘ray serene’ of whith ‘the 
poct has‘’sung. I do not iknow ‘why ‘you‘should 
eay that I am making an ‘unsuitablematch when 
Agnes ‘is my equal in-every respect. We start 
in life with youth, hope, and ‘difection for each 
other; with just enough of worldly goods to 
promise freedom from sordid care, and a fair 
prospect of something better in the future. 
What more dare any man ask of fate ?” 

«You put it fairly, but I, for one, should ask 
much more to tempt me into the matrimonial 
noose. The chains must ‘be well gilded which 
bind me to any woman. Not Venus herself would 
tempt me to throw myself away ona girl who 
has'only a pretty face and a few hundreds a 
year. ‘Why, man, it is throwing away your 
chances. A‘ handsome fellow ‘like-you'might pick 
and choose among the richest girls in this great 
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cit sed your advantages of person 
rx ’d not let myselfgo cheap, I can 
nvers shrugeed his shoulders. 






so different on this subject 
sion is useless. ‘I am conten- 
[ have chosen as ‘my crown of 


t 
ted with the; 
] dmit that I am wise 








life, and you wi 
enou sh kn ow wha est suited to my happi- 
i) . 

‘I dar:say you ‘think so:now,’and I-ean ‘only. 
h spe that the delusion may last to the end. Let 
ts shake hands, and agree to differ, like two rea- 
sonable nen. I hope that ‘you -willfind all the 
contentment you ‘anti¢ipate in this change in 


your life. Ofcourse, I-shall be best man on the 
auspicious 'oecasion, and I shall then have a 
chance to make myself agreeable to the heiress.” 

“If Agnes says yes, and ‘you do not hurry up 
matters ‘with Emma Crofton, so as to have a 
double wedding, ef course yourwill be my | best 
man. I must warn you, however, that she will 
never throw her fortune entirely into any man’s 
hands. She -values ther »gold amd lands,and 
looks carefully after her own interests.” 

**A feminine miser, eh ? a ‘rather 'wncommon 
phenomenon, I should say. She could ndt ‘keep 


her husband from enjoying the prestize'ef hay- 





ing married wealth, at any rate, and thatis often 
as useful as the handling of the money itself.. 
We'll see what the future will bring forth, for 
somehow your example has infected me with a 
desire to get married too. Why not Miss Crof- 
ton as wellas any other girl? Bntaifiwereas 
popular with women as you are, [ woulkdn’t put 
upon myself a less valuation than ten times the- 
amount of her fortune.” 

“You had better try for it, then,” said’ 
Manvers, curtly, “and leave Emma to Kirke. 
He has been playing the agreeable to her lately, 
but she does mot seem much flattered by his 
pre! ce. She wamts a steady man of busi- 
ness ‘to take chargesf herself and her thousands. 
Ithink that two sath practical people as you 
and she would suit @dmirably; but do not 
understand me neiadiwising you to barter your- 
self for ess than ‘you thik yourself worth.” 

“Trying to be severe, dh? Well, old fellow, 
I forgive you in ii iem of the—use you 
can ‘be of to me. You see [mm true to my 
principles. The wneeiis this—Iwm only passably 
good looking, withort auch fondness for ladies’ 
society; and, ef course, Tem mot a favourite 
mong Shom. cart expect to get 
‘the fall valuation I ptt pon —so I must 
pat wp with what Tan oh 


Manvers luughedstu vam seesid : 
“Tt you were your wry of “putting 
things,’ as you tity ‘a very unfair 


esthmate would be placed wtpen yyour character. 
Al this is more nonsense, ot «course, for I know 
you ‘to bea far more disinterested man than you 
‘ere Willing ‘to appperr. ill you run down to 
‘Séhwood with me this afternoon? The profes- 
sor sent you an invitation to visit them the last 
timed wus there.” 

‘Will Ii? iAyye, indeed, if my presence will 
not [prove de ‘trop on #0 ‘interesting ‘an occa- 
sion.” 


“Oh, ‘you will not be tm my way, if that is 
what ‘you mean. ‘The grounds round Selwood are 
large, fhe evenings wre dédlicios, and after tea 
we ean sirdll out ; you ean pay your court ito ‘the 
theiress, while Isdttle my futare with my dainty 
‘@atling.” 

“$0 ihelit, ‘then., Iwill be reatty for the train. 
But I heve some business of my own to arrange 
before that time, and must be off at once to 
attend'te it. Iwill meet you at the station.” 

The friends parted, each one going his own 
way. ‘They were friends in spite of the radical 
difference between them. 

They had been boys together, though Brenton 
was the senior by ‘three ‘years. _Manvers Ahad 
been born to wealth and high position, but the 
first was swept away in some financial crisis, and 
he had been reared to use all his energies to 
assist his widowed mother to live in comfort. 

From boyhood life had beena struggle to him, 
but never a sordid one. 

The refined culture of the mother, who had 
been reduced from wealth to-very narrow means, 
spread a charm over his humble home which is 
too often found lacking in housés of greater pre- 
tension. 

‘Vo her-Julian -was.indebted for -his love of all 
that-is beautiful invart and nature—for'his clear 
views -of ‘life, and his :conviction that great 





‘those things which are most precious :to every 
thinking and sensitive human being canbe had 
“without money and without ,price,” if the 
seekeris earnest in his efforts to secure them ; 
and ‘she - knew that those are preeisely-the things 
which money ean never buy. 

The future of her son had often heen discussed 
between them, and to her he owed his ideas «? 
domestic peace, and all the joys that spring from 
it. 

Julian's dearest hope.was to win .such a. home 
for himself.as his:mother had made for him, and 
he thought he had.attained his okject.in select- 
ing Agnes Temple-as its mistress. 

Joseph Brenton -had sprung from.a lower 
grade in life than his friend, and his training, if 
‘such it could be called, had not tended cither to 
elevate or refine a nature. of far.coarser .mould 
than-that.of Julian Manvers. 
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His father hel a subordinate office under the 
government, which afforded a bare support for 
his family—his habits were such as to preclude 
all hope of rising in life, for he was a steady 
drinker, a man of rough and morose manners, 
and harsh with his childven. 

At the age of fifteen the eldest son ran away 
from his cheerless home, and had never since 
been heard from, 

The mother, a depressed and crushed creature, 
never recovered from the blow, and, at the age 
of ten, Joseph found -himself left to the sole 
management of his brutalised father, who, by 
this time, had, through his own misconduct, 
lost the position which was his only means of 
scpport. 

After this the downward way wes swift enough, 
and a year Inter the elder Brenton filled a 
Qrunkard’s grave. 

A maiden aunt, the sister of his mother, took 

charge of the. boy, and educated him as far as 
her means permitted. 
Sharp-witt ed, quick, and not too scrupulous, 
the lad made friends among his own class, and 
aitracted the notion ani’ sympathy of a few per- 
sons of higher position. 

An eccentric bachelor engaged in trade gave 
him employment in his establishment, first as 
eash-boy, afterward as clerk, and finally, think- 
ing he saw in him the capacity to make a 
svperior man of business, Mr. Carwell advanced 
hin: to the position of junior partner. 

At his death Mr. Carwell bequeathed him his 
business, with the details of which Brenton was 
better acquainted than any other person. 

The legatee thought ruefully that a tangle of 
debts was¢the chief inheritance he had derived 
from his old friend, bat his unscrupulous shrewd- 
ness came to his assistanee, and he said to him- 
self that if he could obtain a partner with a few 
thousands at his command, he might possibly 
win through, and establish his business relations 
on a better foundation. 

t this crisis he thought of his old school- 
fie nd, Julian” Manvers. 

His mother had re cently died, and the house 
in which he had lived passed by inheritanee to 
her son. 

The price of that would fill the gaps in his ex- 
chequer, and a tempting offer was made to Man- 
vers to give up tke clerkship he held ina large 
importing house, and become his partner. 

Brenton made such an exhibit as satisfied his 
friend, and the compact was made in good faith 

on one side; on the other, with the faint hope 
that by his own dexterons management Brenton 
night alataili the credit of the firm. 

ior two years he succeeded in doing so; and 

then the crash came. The blame was thrown 
on a financial crisis, but no one knew better than 
Joseph Brenton that ruin must have come to 
them under any circumstances. 

He was the financial manager,and-in winding 
up their afizirs he took such advantage of his 
unsuspicious partner as left himself in a ‘tolerably 
fair position to begin the struggle anew. 

‘To Manvers their failure was utter ruin, and 
to his fastidious sense of honour there was also 
a humiliating feeling of disgrace in being unable 
to mect every debt he owed. 

He returned to his old position, which he had 
held but a year when a bequest of two thousand 
pounds from a distant cousin enabled him to 
attempt to enter into business again on his own 
aecount. 

Assoon as Brenton heard of this windfall, he 
sought him out, and offered him such liberal 
terms to join their fortunes once more that he 
was induced to aceept them. 

Manvers had faith in his friend, and no suspi- 
cion had ever arisen in his honourable mind as 
to the perfect fairness of his partner’s dealings. 
fie knew that Brenton was shrewd and far-see- 
ing, and he believed that with such a manager 
their ultimate success must be-certain. 

It is difficult to explain what had drawn to- 
gether natures so different as these tavo, but.such 
anomalies are seen every day. 

They had been fast friends in their school-boy 
days, and the old affection still bound them to- 
gether in diferent degrees. 
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Brenton liked and adimired the nvristocratic 





looking man whose high-tomed and perfectly 
truthful character rendered himthe most unsus- 
picious of dupes; and there was something 
attractive to Manvers im the apparent candour 
and brusque speech of the man he had elected to 
trust. 

Their new venture—that of dealers in tea— 
prospered, and Manvers believed they were in a 
fair way to win the liberal independence to 
which his aspirations were limited. 

That won, he meant to retire from the turmoil 
of trade and live the life that was congenial to 
one of his cultivated tastes and quiet habits. 





CHAPTER II. 


* Thus ye live on high, and then 
On the earth ye live again ; 
And the souls ye left behind you 
Teaeh us, here, the way to find you, 
Where your other souls are jeyins, 
Never slumbered, never cloying.” KratTs. 

Setwoop, the place of Professor Tardy, the 
uncle and guardian of Agnes Temple, was with- 
in a few miles of the City ; and on the arrival of 
the two young men at the station, a small open 
carriage awaited them. 

Brenton took the reins, and after a pleasant 
drive over a well-kept road they entered the 
grounds through an imposing looking ixon gate, 
which reared itself high above the surrounding 
hedges. 

The area within was not large—four acres at 
the utamost—hut the most had been made of it, 
and winding walks, summer-houses, and a minia- 
ture templé crowned by the bird of wisdom, were 
swept. pastas the visitors drove around the wide 
carriage road leading to the entrance. 

‘The house was of modern construct 
central building two stories in heigh 
square tower in front and wings on each si 
whole lavishly ornamented with wood carving, 
which the professor contemptuously called 
ginger-bread work. 

His tastes were medisval, and modern in- 
novations he despised. If the Reverend John 
Tardy could have lived ina mouldy old ruin 
filled with traditions of the past, he would have 
been perfectly happy; but fate had cast him 
into lite on this utilitarian shore, and fortune 
had given him a home filled with all the modern 
improvements. 

He had not built it himself ; if he had it would 
have been modelled on some old castle, full of 
odd nooks and winding staixs. 

It came to him through his wife, who was the 
most practical of women, and looked on her hus- 
band’s crotchets as a species of harmless in- 
sanity. 

Professor Tardy, as he was called, had been 
the principal of a scientific school of high pre- 
tensions, which flourished finely until his theories 
overturned his faith, and he was imprudent 
enough to express doubts as to some of the 
dogmas he had often been called on to advoeate. 

This proved fatal to his interests. His pupils 
fell away from him, he was dismissed from his 
pulpit.on the ground of heteredoxy, and the un- 
fortunate man was ruined. 
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He had saved nothing, for he was carcless of 
money, and open-handed to every beggar who 


claimed assistance from him. 

He was approaching his fiftieth year, with a 
mind ‘trained only in one groove, from which he 
could aunt, if he would, depart t. 

“ oecupation was gone,” and what was he 
to do? he asked himself, This was answered 
by his friends ina most unexpected and he- 
wildering manner to the man whose heart and 
soul were wrapped up in his books. 

He must wmarry, and they knew the very 
woman who seemed created especially for 
him. 

« Marry!” casped the professor, when it was 
suggested to him by one of his friends. “ Good 
heavens! what put such a thought into your 
head, Tompkins? What woman would take an 
old dreamer like me, with nota practical idea in 
my head? Besides, I don’t care for women— 
they expect too much deference and attention.” 
“ But this one won't; she’s sensibleand strone 
minded. I don’t mean that she has a mission, so 





































don’t look so horvified. Miss Sa ‘ion is a 
thoroughly good, practical won ith 2 , 
estate latekly left to her by a bachelor bro 
She has a fine home; [1 lui ' 
likes you, and she would teke th b oO 
you.” 

“Sally Crofton,” vepeated the p ”, 
slowly. ‘“I knew a lady of thatnaine whe ; 
a great de d youn, serthan [am now. Bu i 
not be the s 

« But it is. The we heard her speak « ow- 
ing you many year's ago. she is fo 
not bad lookin: *, and keen enough tok 
grip on what has been bequeathed to hev. 
is the very woman for you, ‘Tardy, an! 
going to make a match between you. Se j 
don’t,” 

In vain the professor protested again 
RemeTOORY proce ding. 

He od down, and finally entvappe into 
nieet ing Miss Crofton at the house of his ot 
friend. 

She had remembered him throngh all the 
years which had passed since thoy me 
different as they were in temperar band 
of life, she managed to put hi: t 
induce hina to tals on stilajects 
himself, lestenimg atieniively as i thy 
possessed the greatest possible atwaction ioz 
herself. 

The rie h wownn was lonely in he: I 







she wanted a companion, or more proj 
one to look after andamanac¢ 

She dearly loved to minister to the 
others in her pecvliar wi uy» d thi 
ruined man, with his head in the cl 
body suffering on earth for such cre 
forts as were necessary toits well-being, secm: 
to her to be thrown upon her path 
she might play the part of the good 
toward hin. 


Samaritan 


It seemed to the good professor that ainost 
in spite of himself he was borne forward on the 
course of events, and compelled to assume t 





position of a Benedict before his bowilde: 
mind had quite settled the question of th - 
pediency of marriage at his time of life. But he 
soon veconeiled himself to the change which cou- 
tributed so greatly to his comfort t. 

His wife took all care off his hands, and left 
him to his beloved books, except wl 
wished to divplay him und his acguiremcuis 
her cuesis. 

She had the greatest veneration for her learned 
bushand, and elected to believe all that he as- 
serted. When he aired his scientific theovics, 
and others expressed doubis she would ¢ 
say in reply: 

“If he says it, you may be sure he] elieves it 
to be true. Another thing you may believe is, 
that fe reverences Him withall his heart, ali his 
soul, and, in spite of his crotchets, there’s not a 
better Christian living than my husband.’ 

As her friends had no wish to unsettle 
Tardy’s faith in her husband, they eaid no more 


on the subject, and her pride in him, her ap} 








when 1e@ 


to 


dve- 






ciation of his many ge aitle and estimable quali- 
ties, increased as the years went on. 

‘Shey had been married ten years now, and the 
professor was verging towards his sixtieth 
year. 

A white-haired, venerable-looking man, with 
a I id, strongly-marked face, which had 
never Leen handsome, but was rendered attrac- 


tive by its genial expression, and the large, 





dreamy-looking eyes, which looked out fio. he- 
neath a ion unwrinkled brow. 

During the early years of his mazried Ii he 
even. tenor of his days was freefrom the \ ies 
of younger peeple—but for the last year it had 
not been so. 

His only sister died suddenly, leay Lof 
nineteen to his guardianship. After con 1 
with his wife, it was decided that Ag le 
must reside with them, aud she rliagily 
came. 

The young orphan proved a sunbeam to the 
quict home in which she was xeceived; gentle, 
refined, and thorougilily well eduedced, I 
intelligence enovgh to listen wilit iMierest 4 e 
theories of her uncle, and heust cneugh to np- 
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preciate and love him well, in spite of his 
eccentric habits and scholastic tastes. 

There was also a practical side to her cha- 
racter, and Agnes proved herself a most useful 
aid to her aunt in the details of domestic life. 
She and her mother had lived on the narrow 
income which descended to herself, and economy 
had been so thoroughly learned that few of 
the details of housekeeping were unfamiliar to 
her. 

Yet she was a good musician, understood 
French aid German, and, to her uncle’s inex- 
pressible delight, consented to undertake a course 
of Greek and Latin with him. 

Agnes Temple was not strictly beautiful, but 
her bright animation, her genial smile and the 
tender softness of her dark blue eyes rendered 
her more attractive than mere perfection of 
features could have done without the spiritual 
charm which breathed from her blooming face. 
Her health was perfect, her figure well rounded, 
but elastic, and her heart was full of generous 
and noble ‘impulses. 

She had sedulously improved all her oppor- 
tunities, and nature had done much for her in 
giving her a sound mind and perfect physique. 
She loved poetry, but was not sentimental— 
in short, she wasa fair average woman, and 
nothing more, yet she charmed all hearts, 
and won hosts of friends in her new surround- 
ings. 

Both the professor and his wife admitted that 
fate had been kind to them in sending so lovely 
a creature to their lonely’ home to impart to it 
the brightness of youth, hope, and joy. 

The house seemed a different place with Agnes 
flitting through, carolling fragments of song, 
lending a helping hand wherever it was needed, 
and deftly performing all the tasks she under- 
took. 

She had been but six months in her new home 
when a letter from France came to hand which 
filled the professor with dismay, and greatly 
surprised his wife. 

It was from Mrs. Tardy’s own niece, the 
daughter of a brother who had ignored her in 
her days of dependence, and who had threatened 
to break the will of the one who had made her 
the heir of his estate, with the proviso, however, 
that at her decease it should revert to his niece, 
Emma Crofton. 

The elder brother had married a woman of 
large fortune, but the half million she brought 
him had been spent in fast living, chiefly in 
Europe, and at Mr. Crofton’s decease but a tenth 
part of it remained as his daughter’s dower. 

To both father and daughter this seemed a 
contemptible provision, and with his dying 
breath he commanded Emma to return to her 
native land, and look after her interests there. 

Miss Crofton was in no hurry to obey this in- 
junction, as she knew very well that it was out 
of the power of her aunt to disinherit her, and 
the life of that lady was good for many years 
yet. 

” She travelled for a year with friends, and 
then took a sudden caprice to return to her 
native land and take up her abode with Mrs. 
Tardy. 

(To be Continued.) 


OLD BACHELORS. 

Ou, the conceit of old bachelors! Talk about 
women! There is not the faintest comparison. 
Women are not without vanity, but they gene- 
rally strangle it before they are five and thirty, 
while men are supplied with a stock which lasts 
them their seventy years, with a margin. The 
very man who dubs a woman of twenty-six “an 
old maid,” and has a signal contempt for female 
charms past their teens, will think it impossible 
ever to become old and ugly himself. He is a 
wonderfully fascinating creature as long as he 
lives; and actually believes that any woman 
who has ever met him would have accepted him 
had he only offered himself. 

An old bachelor, after the sort of life they say 
old bachelors lead, will, at the age of fifty, con- 
sider himself a splendid match for aschool-girl 
of sixteen. And having nearly lived out his 











alloted Scriptural allowance of seventy years, he 
will explain to his friends that he is going to sow 
his wild oats and marry at last—not too young 
a bride—he has more sense ; “ but a mature per- 
son of suitable years,” before leading to the 
altar a young woman of twenty. I’ve heard it 
myself, I assure you. The vanity of bachelors 
is simply awful; and they talk about ours. 
: An Oxp Marp. 





“SOMEBODY WAITING FOR ME.” 





Sue turned her fair head as we parted, 
And threw me a kiss light and free 
Then tripped down the stairs, murmur- 

Z ing archly: 
“ There’s somebody waiting for me.” 


‘Make much of youth’s season, bright 
maiden,” 
I said, as I went on my way ; 
A childless and friendless old woman, 
Outliving her kin and her day. 


For ’tis hard to sit still in the shadows, 
Who once wooed the sunshine like 
thee, 
And feel that, at morn or at even, 
There’s nobody waiting for me. 


To long for a clasp of the fingers 
That held mine so tightly of yore— 
That soothed me in sickness and trial— 
Dear fingers that labour no more. 


Ah! when from a distance returning, _ 
The homelight shone o’er the lea— 
In those happy days, then I murmured, 
«There’s somebody waiting for me.” 


Then loving white arms would enfold 
me, 
Sweet kisses rain down on my cheek— 
And glad, eager ears be attentive, 
When mother “dear mother,” should 
speak. 


But why should I mourn for the dear 
ones 
That left me alone on life’s sea, 
For my work is nigh done, and up 
yonder, 
I know they are waiting for me? 





SCIENCE. 








Tue TELEPHONE.— Just now the papers are 
full of references to the telephone ; but as I have 
nowhere seen it intelligibly described, perhaps 
the following simple description may be of in- 
terest. The telephone consists of a strong ordi- 
nary magnet, to the two extremities or poles 
of which are attached properly insulated tele- 
graph wires. Just in front of the extremities of 
the magnet there is a thin plate of iron, and in 
front of this again there is the mouth-piece of a 
speaking-tube. By this last the sounds which it 
is desired to transmit are collected and concen- 
trated, and falling on the metal plate, cause it to 
vibrate. These vibrations, in their turn, excite 
in the two wires electric currents, which corre- 
spond exactly with the vibrations—that is, with 
the original sounds. If, now, the two wires are 
connected with an ordinary line of telegraph, 
specially insulated for the purpose, the sounds 
can be transmitted to any distance, and, on 
arriving at their destination, are reproduced in 
a precisely similar apparatus. Already there are 
varieties of the telephone, but this is its essen- 
tial nature. I have endeavoured to be brief, 
without, I hope, becoming obscure.’”?—A. C, C. 

OXYGEN IN THE Sun.—Professor Henry Draper 
announces that he has discovered bright linesin 
the solar spectrum corresponding with lines’ in 
the spectrum of oxygen. That there are*no dark 
lines in the solar spectrum which corresponded 
with those in the spectrum of this element has 
long been known, and there are none that corre- 
spond with those of any of the non-metallic ele- 





ments, such as sulphur, phosphorus, iodine, 
ehloriul, carbon, &c. The nebula hypothesis 
would lead us to believe that an element which 
is calculated to compose 8'9ths of the water and 
13rd of the crust of the earth could not be absent 
from the sun. Dr. Draper says that in photo- 

phing the violet end of the solar spectrum he 

ds interspaces between dark lines and bright 
streaks corresponding with lines in the oxygen 
spectrum. The fact of the existence of bright 
lines as well as dark in the solar spectrum has 
long been recognised, but the coincidence of any 
of these with the lines of terrestrial spectra has 
not, so far as we know, been hitherto observed. 
Professor Draper has made the existence of 
the bright lines in the violet end of the spectrum 
most conspicuous by taking photographs with 
suitable exposures. On comparing the photo- 
graphs with the spectra of Plucker’s tubes con- 
taining oxygen, the coincidence of a large group 
of bright lines was at once recognised. The 
accuracy of the adjustment of the two spectra to 
one another is proved by the bright lines of iron 
jn the spectrum corresponding with the dark 
iron lines in the sélar spectrum. 

Test ron Free SuntpHuric Actp mv VINE- 
GAR.—The impression popularly prevails that 
vinegar is frequently strengthened by the addi- 
tion of sulphuric acid, hence numerous tests for 
this acid have been . Natural viinegar 
contains sulphates, hence chloride of barium 
always forms a precipitate, whether sulphuric 
acid been added “or not. The simplest test 
for free acid is that pro by G. Witz, namely, 
methyl-aniline violet. Acetic acid has no effect 
upon this dye, but the smallest trace of free 
mineral acid, hydrochloric, sulphuric, or nitric, 
changes it to green or bluish. ‘To make the test 
he dissolves 1 part of methyl-aniline violet in 
2,000 parts of water (5 centigrams to 100 c. c.) 
and adds a single drop of this solution te about 
25 c. c. (6-6th ounce) of the vinegar to be tested. 
If the slightest amount of sulphuric acid has 
been added to the vinegar the above-mentioned 
change of colour is noticed. 

A Nrw Loomu.—The Gilbert Loom Company 
have just completed.and shipped to Baltimore a 
new loom, which is quite a curiosity. It is de- 
signed for weaving ‘sponge cloth,” and to take 
the place of a costly and extensively-working 
loom which does its work by “bugles.” The 
Gilbert loom has as its distinctive feature one 
standard and one vibrating harness, each harness 
being fitted with needles instead of heddles. 
The warp used is composed of two threads, one 
of which is always kept straight by the standard 
harness, while the vibrating harness gives.to the 
other tread a motion by which it is caught around 
and tied to the other thread at every point where 
it is crossed by the filling, warp and filling thus 
being tied at each thread, instead of’ simply 
crossing, as in an ordinary loom. It also. has an 
arrangement by which, in weaving towels, tidies, 
wipers, &c., the filling stops while the warp is 
drawn along for two or three inches, when the 
filling begins again, thus leaving a fringed edge 
on each square of the work. The result isthe 
production of a meshed or open-work ‘fabric, 
desirable for a great variety of uses.' For'the 
manufacture of summer blankets for horses, for 
towelling, dish-cloths, mosquito ‘netting, loco- 
motive wipers, tidies, and summer undercloth- 
ing, the loom promises to ‘be substituted for the 
more complicated machines now in use, as it will 
produce four or five times the amount of goods 
heretofore obtained. In trials in the machine 
shop, and under many disadvantages, it has run 
easily at the rate of fifty yards per hour, and 
being remarkably simple, may be relied on to 
keep in order. 

Manvuracture or Esurine.—Eburine is a 
composition formed from the dust of ivory or 
bone cemented together with gum tragacanth or 
albumen, and coloured at pleasure. Im some 
cases pressure and heat render the addition of 
any glutinous matter unnecessary. 

Sream Power 1n France.—It is computed 
that France now possesses steam engines of an 
aggregate force of 1,500,000 horse power. This 


is equal to the effective labour of 31,000,000 men, 
or about ten times the industrial population of 
the country. : 














WHO DID IT? 


OR, 
THE WARD’S SECRET. 


“—_ 
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CHAPTER XII. 
Sneeeh thy fiery tears and let thy proud heart 





D 
Like his, Smuts and uncomplaining sleep, 
For he is gone where all things wise and fair 
Descend. Oh! dream not that the cruel deep 
Will yet restore him to the vital air. 

‘*Miss Viota, may I speak freely to you? 
Will you not be angry ?” said Louise, when she 
attended the night toilette of her young lady. 

The girl looked half timidly at the Abigail. 

“Tam not very much to be feared, am I, 
Louise ?”. she said, for there was something in 
her maid’s manner that fairly alarmed and 
excited her curiosity. “What do you wish to 
say to me?” 

“IT wish to fulfil a commission, Miss Viola, 
from one whom you, I believe, both like and 
trust. It is only to give you this paper. Surely 
you will not be angry, will you? Dear young 
lady, you may be sure that it will not harm you, 
nor would I ever do anything to get you into 
trouble, I am sure.” 

And the soubrette sighed with a decided air 
of injured innocence as she spoke. Viola’s youth- 
ful sympathies were easily roused, and her 
anxiety perhaps was more quickly excited. 

** Speak plainly, Louise, I do nct like suspense 
and inuendoes. What do want you with me?” 

Oh, not very much, Miss Viola, only to give 
you this paper from one you think of and know,” 
returned Louise. ; 

Viola instinctively held out her hand. 

Louise paused a moment, and then she drew 
from her dress a folded note and placed it in the 
extended fingers. ; 

“ Who is it from, Louise ?” she asked. 

“The writing will surely tell you, and still 
more the signature, miss,” returned the girl. 


[THE EXACTED OATH. ] 


It 
hand, but one of which she 


Viola had heen examining the direction. 

yas in.a fine, manly 
was ignorant. 
In fact there was perhaps scarcely any mas- 
culine penmanship with which she was ac- 
quainted, save perhaps that of her father or 
guardian in her school days. 

Never had. any love billet been addressed to 
her. She tore open the envelope and unfolded 
the letter. It was brief, and pregnant with no 
ordinary meaning or interest. 

And though there were but initials it did not 
need a second glance to tell Viola from whence 
it came. 

«N. G.” were the magic letters. 

There was but one who was likely to sign 
those initials of the name which had become 
so familiar to her. 

And yet she was utterly astonished to receive 
a letter, and that a clandestine effusion. It bore 
these lines: 

“Mect me to-night in the cliff of the Fistral 
Bay. Ihave something of importance to say 
that affects life and happiness. At midnight, 
when ail will be safe and sleeping.” 

«Louise, do you know what is in this ?” asked 
Viola, gravely. 

“T do not know. I perhaps might guess, Miss 
Viola,” was the reply. 

«Who commissioned you to give it to me ?” 

“The writer.” 

«And what did he give you as a bribe ?” said 
the girl, once more, fixedly surveying her ai- 
tendont. 

She was disappointed as well as displeased that 
the lover in whom she had so trusted should risk 
what she could not but consider to be unworthy, 
save under the strongest pressure, of a man of 
honour and delicacy. 

“Nothing, Miss Viola. You do not do him 
nor me justice if you believed anything so 
wrong,’ returned the maid, indignantly. 

* And do you suppose this was really written 
under great necessity then, since you seem to be 
aware of it ?”’ she returned. 

“T do not doubt it, whatever it may be. The 





young gentleman seemed to be fairly heart- 











broken when he gave it to me,” was Louise’s 
resy nse. 

Vicla once more pondered over it. 

« How and when did he see you?” she asked. 

«When I was doing something in the garden, 
Miss Vicla—just taking a little air. I had no 
more idea of seeing him than you had. Iam 
sure he made ine start so, it was a wonder I did 
not scream, only it’s what I very seldom do, you 
see, miss.” 

“It signified little to Viola whether the girl 
was liable to hysterical propensities or not at 
that moment. 

Her whole attention was taken up with the 
one great question— 

Slrould she comply with that request ? Should 
she thus far compromise her safety, ay, and her 
maiden dignity, as to yield to what she felt to be 
a bold and improper proceeding ? 

Surely Neville Grantley must know and feel 
that he had no such claim on her as to expect 
she would waive her maiden delicacy and the re- 
straints of society for his sake. 

Not even publicly betrothed. Scarcely an 
acknowledged lover, and yet he could dare to 
ask such a favour and trust at her hands. 

But then came the more loving, womanly, soft 
confidence in him she loved. He must have 
some especial reason, some urgent cause for the 
request. 

Should she permit him to languish in sorrow 
or sink into desperation and despair because 
she would positively stand on the rigid forms of 
society and the timid fears of her age and sex ? 

It was not difficult to divine what would be the 
result of such a deliberation where the heart of 
a girl of seventeen summers or so was in the 
council. 

It seemed a kind of treachery to Neville for 
her to hesitate where he was concerned. If he 
was worthy of her love he was then worthy of 
trust. 

Should she be mistaken? Should his object 
in demanding this interview prove unsatisfac- 
tory, then it would be for her to withdraw her 
love if she could, and most assuredly to take buck 
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thetroth plight into whi 
enter< lL. 

Louise watched her attentively. 

“Then you do know the contents of the 
letter ?” exclaimed Miss Devaux, quickly. 

“T know that the writer waits to see you, that 
isall. Itis naturel that it should be im secret, 
and therefore best for me to attend you,” was the 
reply, and though the maid was evidently some- 
what embarrassed with the deduction from her | 
words, she retained her sclf-possession sufii- | 
ciently to silence any doubts of h« 











telity that 


might be entertained by her young mistress. | 
There was a few more words spoken, a brief | 
preparation made, and then the hands of the 
cl ck were examined to ascertain how long | 
should be the del before starting. It was | 
scarcely eleven. 
nether hour must elapse before it would be 


time to fulfil the eppointment, and, as Viola 





knew full well, it was only a useless risk to expose 
he lf, if only for a bricf few minutes, necdleesly, 
though the dciay was more trying then ary 
more active exertion of courage. 

Never did an hour appear longer than on that 
occasion. Louise was dismissed with directions 


to return at the proper moment. 

Viola wished to be alone and give vent to the 
impatient agitation she could not control. fhe 
paced the apartment with hurried and irregular 
steps. 

She looked from the window from time to time 
to watch the change of the clouds over the bright 
hich in themselves gave such singular 


moon, 1 
variety to the scene as to change its whole 
character from smiling peace to the fitful and 
threatening gloom which made each object look 
formidble and chseure in the vague, uncertain 


rrey hue reflected from the clouds. 
Viola was too young to compare these rapid 





transformations to human life, with the rapidly 
chanving aspeets to which it is liable. 

B he did fecl a certain disquict and dread 
t] culmer and more permai lieht would 
not have inspired, end t the hends of 
the timepicce pointed t nit would be 
time to start on her expedition, andthe gathering 
clouds became thicker and darker at the approach 
of midnight, a thrill of fear ran through her | 
whole veins. 

Where was Louise? She was still absent. 

yroach, and 


There was no sound to indicate her apy 
Viola began to regret that she had sex 
from her apartment. 

sible without adding to the danger 


it her away 


| foundati 





It was impos 
of the expedition for her to seck the recreant 
maid. 


She must either wait her return or leave the 
house without her. Which was it to be? 
Again the contest was waged and end 
might be expected in such an emergency. 

The girl wrapped herself up in a large and 
disguising cloak. 

She put on a brimmed hat, that she tied like a 
gipsy’s beneath her chin. 

And finally she stole from her room, turned 
the key, which she deposited carefully in her 
pocket, and noiselessly descending the stairs, she 
left the house by a small low door, that was little 
thought of in the household, but which led into 
the Ladies’ Garden, and from there on to the 
cliffs beyond. 

Again and again she listened for Louise. 

The girl came not, and Viola presumed that 
her maid had laid down and gone to sleep, 
from which she might not awaken for some 
hours. 

She was lucky to be able to enjoy euch repose, 


das it 








} 


| 


s0 Viola thought as she sped along with fear | 


and trembling steps, and gained at last the spot | features of the one 


that had been appointed for the interview. 

The Fistral Bay, as it was called, was some- 
what a different shape from most of its 
brethren. 

It was more square, and even without the deep 
recesses that in Cornwall render the pro- 
montories sosharp, and the hazard of traversing 
them so great. 

Viola could walk along the cliff and look 
down on the wide expanse beneath, when the 
moonlight beamed on it, at the fitful intervals 
that were becoming each moment more rare 





She was apparently the first to keep the ap- 
pointment. 

No figure was visible on the cliff within the 
range of sight. 

Viola began to wonder whether she could have 
mistaken the words of the billet. 
; it on the cliff or on the beach beneath P 
such was the doubt that began to harass her, 
as minutes flew without the appearance of her 
lover. 

She went as close as she dare to the edge to 
ascertain whether her ideas eould have any 









as gradually losing the first terror of 
being alone eat such an honr, and on sucha 
epot. 

‘that fear was, in truth, being either cclipsed 
or deadened by the idea that either some 
calamity had befallen Neville, or that she had 
been the victizn of some hoax,or yet deeper 
plot. 

There was a hazy light that might in all pro- 
bahility be deceptive even to the youngest and 
the sharpest eye. 

Bot yet after a few moments Viola felt almost 
certoin that she eould distinguish a figure 
stealing along the sands in the most obscure 
and shaded part of the bay. 

the could not discern the features, no, northe 
figure in its exact proportions. 

Was it Neville? 

Surely it had rather too mature proportions 
for the young and agile lover. 

Yet, who elce could it be? 

What person but one who had some especial 
object would be likely to be wandering in that 
desolate region at that hour of the night. 

She waited cantiously. 

She watched and listened. 

The figure disappeared. 

If it was Neville, he was probably waiting for 





her. 

She might ruinallif she did not let him know 
of her presence. 

And yet she dreaded to risk too much where 
such i rtant issues were concerned. 

She stole to the top of the steps that had been 
cut in the cliff by some charitable 2nd sympathis- 
ing hand. 

And all regardless of personal risk, light and 
agile asa young goat,ske descended the steep, 
narrow flight, and socn reached the bottom. 

The igure had surely doubled itself. 


She could she believed, both the 
otiginal figure that had attracted her notice, 
and yet another of a diffcrent calibre, whom the 
first night wanderer appeared to be watching 
with no ordinary eagerness and attention. 

Viola’s whole senses were absorbed in watching 
the bye-play. 

There was an evident anxicty to discern 
whether all was safe and the coast clear on the 
irt of the one she had first seen. 

But the second—the double as it might be | 
l—was farmore apathetically unconscious. 
looked carelessly but keenly around. 

Viola could have imagined his search was in 
vain. 

‘he next minute, with an impatient gesture, 
lisappeared in an opposite direction to that 


see, aS 


re Viola stood at the other end of the Fistral 
D> 
Bout . 
Wheat could be his object? And what con- 
cerned Viola far more, was he acting as a 


spy on her own and Neville’s movenients, above 
all ? 

She could perfectly well imagine that the 
figure she had seen was her lover, even if it did 
not perfectly correspond to the proportions and 
object of her interest and 





affections. 

The obscure light might perfectly account for 
any discrepancy between them. And Viola 
naturally concluded that the man she came by 
appointment to meet must be the person who 





appeared to be awaiting her. 

There she stood transfixed. Her whole 
thoughts and ideas absorbed in the senses of | 
sight and hearing. | 

For a time all wassilence..Then came a sound 


;of voices on her ears—voices that were de- | 


There were quick, sharp, angry phrases, jerked 
out as it were at rare, uncertain, and irre 
intervals. 

Then a pause, silent and solemn as if there 
were some tremendous issues at stake in the 
passage of those brief moments. 

Viola’s breath was suspended, hereyes strained, 
her foot m advance, her hands tightly 
clasped in each other. 

i cho expected anything dreadful she was not 
disappoiated. There wasa report, an explosion, 
brief, sharp, ringing. 

he gave a sudden ery. It was forced from 
her by circumstances, by the terror that was 
certainly but too well founded as to those 
concerned in that thrilling, midnight rencontre. 
She paused, hesitatnig as to her future course. 

If she went to the spot from wheneo ‘the re- 
port came it might be certain, or at the very 
least courting death. 

Yet, could she rest content and return to her 
home with that knowledge on her conscience? 

Excitément, and it might be love, banished 
her fear. 

She recelved to ascortain, if it wore possible, 
the identity and the fate of the unlucky actors 
in the tragic scene. 

Fleet as a gazelle, and sure footed as a goat, 
she sprang forward. ¥aanother stant she was 
half way across the sands, when she was arrested 
by the appearance of one of the figures concerned 
advancing forward. 

He searecly seemed to distinguish her slight 
form as he walked forward, lis eyes ‘fixed on 
vacancy, and a death-like pallor on his face. 

Viola gazed at him earnestly as he came 
nearer. It was not Neville. She thanked: 
Heaven for that. 

It was not even Reginald, whom for the time 
she believed, or at least suspected of some 
complicity with the event which had but: too 
surely occurred. 

But who then was the individual so familiar 
to her, and so terribly concerned in that night’s: 
work ? 

t was Paul Leclere! It was her guardian ! 

The middle-aged and sober man, the father of 
Pauline, the owner of ‘her ancestral heritage, was 
there prowling about like a thief at an untimely 
hour of the night. Was she more disturbed at 
the mecting for her own sake or his ? 

Did she dread more his knowledge of her pro- 
ecedings or the deed which she believed he had 
committed P 

‘The girl could searcely have told had she been 
forced to decide the question. All she knew was 
that « horror had seized her which stopped her 
pulsation and paralysed her limbs. 

She stood rooted to the spot. She did not fly. 
Nor did she venture to advance towards him. 

His aspect was too terrible. There was the 
very imprint of some bloody deed on his dress 
and his brow. 

Cain’s mark, which would seem to have de- 
scended on cach one who had at once inherited 
his disposition and his crime. Another moment 
and he was in the girl’s very path, 

She stood before him like a pale and avenging 
spirit. 

White; her eyes glaring on him with a perfect 
blaze of excitement and terror. There was no 
fear in her aspect, but much—very much fear for 
him that she had detected, and would not con- 
done the suspicious position in which he had been 
found. 

“Viola, what means this!” he gasped, when 
he perceived there was no chance of eseaping her 
piercing gaze. 

“Yes; what means this? What has hap- 
pened ?” she returned, in a hollow voice, that 
added to the solemnity of her words. 

Leclere was silent. He saw that it would be 
a risk to bandy words at that time. He 
paused to collect his courage for the moment. It 
was, he knew, his only chance to take the initia- 
tive and make the attack. 

“TI require you to give some better account of 
yourself,” he said, sternly. “ Pray, what brings 
you, my ward, out at this hour when all modest 
maidens should be in their beds? Take care that 
I do not take more stringent measures than you 


( cidedly raised in discussion if not in displeasure. | will like for the future, young woman.” 
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The boldness of the atiack gave the stricken 


girl courage. 
“Mr. Leclerc, it may rather be that Provi- 
dence has sent me here to the rescue of the 


injured and helpless,” she said, firmly. “Did you 
not hear, were you not concerned in the firing of 
that gun but now?” 

Mr. Leclere turned livid either with rage or 
fear. 

“ Insolent girl, what do you mean? How dare 
you venture to question fe or my actions? Ro- 
turn home this instant or——” 

And he made athreatening gesture that had 
more significance from the terrible expression of 
his features than its actual violence. 

“JI dare anything that is right,” she replied, 
resolutely. ‘‘I mean what I fear is buttoo trae, 
that there has been a crime—a terrible crime, 
Mr. Leclerc. Who did it?” 


Thetones of her voice were hollow and im- | 


pressive from their very agitation. 
Yes, there was no question as to the bravery 


of her spirit in the unflinching determination to | 


stand by the right and true. 

™ Gri, speak plainly, but beware whatyou do 
say,” said her guardian, fiercely. ‘“ Romember, 
I will haye no deception—none. Yetit were well 
for yourself thet you should not meddle in what 
does not concern you either now orat any future 
time. Tell me ih one word what do you sus- 

ect?” 
Viola wes silent for a moment. 
Tt was no oréinary ordeal. 


There was the r« ling Atlanticon one side. the 
tall, hollow cl#fs on ‘the other; there was th: 
cadaverous looking man standing before her in 





the silence of the night. 

And as the struge¢ling moon revealed from 
time to time the featwres of the man by her cold 
beams, Viola saw, or believed she saw, red 
stains on the hands.and the dress of her com- 
panion. 

And she was called upon to speak in that 
awful crisis that truth which might well lead to 
own destruction ! 

But ‘the spirit of her race was still in her 
veins. 

She world have fought for the right, all gentle 
creature that she was. She would have rivall ed 
the heroines of old had she been called upon to 
guide and inspire the defence of the possessions 
of her rac e, when besieged by an enemy or rival 
power. - 

That spirit stood her in good stead nov. 

She drew up her slight form, and the eyes 
that had been'so fatally attractive to Reginald 
Waldegrave and Neville Grantley looked brave 
and unflinching at the guilty man before her. 

“Murder! ‘she said, aig ch «That is the 
crime I fear—I believe—has been done.” 

“By whom, who do you suppose did it?” he 
asked, quickly, though his lips quivered and his 
teeth chattered a« he spoke. 

« Mr. Leclerc, Heaven help me, Heaven grant 
I may be deceived, I believe it was—you !” 

The word was seercely audible. 

But it sounded like a trumpet eall to the un- 
happy man. 

t struck him Tike a eannon-ball. 

It spoke of his mtter ruin, of punishment, dis- 
grace, death, of his child’s terrible and crushing 
trial, the loss of a futher and good name, and of 
—ah—what besides? he dared not frame it even 
to himself, that last crushing weight of ‘the fear- 
ful misery that would await his fair amd wor- 
shipped Pauline. 

“You dare to hint it, and you would, I sup- 
peo reveal your foolish fancies to others,” ‘said 

ir. Leclere, bitterly. 

“Were I called on I could not speak a false- 
hood,” she returned, sadly. 

“You would condemn by your vague sus- 
picions ; you would kill my Pauline; you would be 
the destruction of an innocent man,” he said, 
his jaw literally refusing its usual office, and his 
limbs shaking audibly, though there was:scarcely 
light to judge of the eause that produeed that 
ominous, tremulous, shivering rattle. 

«TI must,” she said, clasping her hands. “Yo 
do otherwise were but tocgndone the crime and 
share in its guilt.” 

““Then you shall share in its danger and its 











becn committed,” 
returned the gentleman, harshly. 


punishment, if indeed it has } 


And as he spoke he seized her hands in his 
and pointed them with «a vielence that aciually 
pained her towards the sca. 

She sww her danger. She was of course 
weaker at any time than the despaxate man he- 
fore her. 

Now that he was driven ‘to such extremity 
what could be her fate, seve to be dragged to 
that wide, moaning sea, and engulphed in its 
billows, or suffer a less linvering fate by the use 
of the same weapon that had but recently sent 
a fellow creature to his doom. 

“You could not, you dave not plunge yet 
deeper in such wickedness,” she said, chiverine. 
** Heaven’s judgments would fall on you if you 
could be so inhuman.” 

‘3 Tti is yourown fault they should aather fall on 
you,” he reiwrned. “Listen, Viola. I will have 
mo more faltering and deception, you have the 
choice. Wither give me your cath that you will } 
never allude to the oceurrentes of this night, 
nor your fcolish fancies therewpon, or, mark me, 
you shall net havea dhance to tell that or any 
tale more 

“You would murder me ? 
tively. ‘‘ You-would have thecurse of blood on 
your conscience to your dying day, and in your 

last hour. No, no, you eould not encounter ib, 
you could not live under such a dead on your 
breast—such terrible memories in your heart, 
You would mot bring sech a blight on Pauline, 

your child.” 

The name seemed an one. 

It rather-goaded him to fury than 
to compassion. 

“It is you—you who have blighted her path 
and destroyed her whole happimess,” he re 
still clasping her hands + i the tight grasp wel 
nigh brought a cry to her lips, and the tears to 
her eyes. “And you chal suffer also. It is but 
fair and right you 1 shall—or 

And he shook her slicht frame with 
rouvhness es he spoke. 

“No more hesitation, cil,’ hewenton. “I 
have no time to lose. Yes or no, your oath, or 
your death. Imust have one or the ovher of 
them, without further delay,” 

Viola ¢losed her 
on her decision. 

It was hard, very hard to die at her age in the 
spring tinre of her life. 

It would be a fearful trial to her lover, 
true and faithful Neville. 

What good could it do? 

Perhaps her death would only prevent any 
chz runce of diser overin¢ y i the truth at some future 
day, when the restraints on her should be by 
Providence removed. 

Even some foul aseraceful tale might 
be framed to account for her absence and that of 
the murdered man, and no one be there to corvect 
the slander. 

Tt all rushed through her 
torrent. 

The glaring eyes that were bent upon her, the 

painful | grasp ) that was bringing suc Ap ain to her 
easlien wrist ; the roaring ocean and the elit 
ing of some weapon thet Myr. Leclerc Grew from 
his pocket, as she paused, all strengtiened the 
horror in her breast. 

It was too much for her bravery, 
physical strength. 

the sank down on the sands and raised her | 
eyes to his with resistless satlaess. 

“Spare me, spare me! I will do what you 
demand.” 

«You are wise,” he said, “and perhaps I am 
foolish to trust you, even ‘thus far; but I think 
you dare scarcely break the exth I shall 
exact.” 

And he raised her to her feet, and pointing to 
the elements around, he dictated a solemn and ; 
fearful oath. 
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(To be Continued.) 





Ir is not im the power of 2 good man to refuse 
making another happy, wherehe has both ability 





PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 
—_———_- — > — 
THE DRAMA. 


GAIETY THEATRE.—<«FAUS’ 


Artrr a clever perform unce of Mr. ‘ 
farce, “<A Musical 30x, * a new ve 





Gaiety, not the a. version of “Faust” 
produced on Saturday nicht. Of the 
burlesques of “Faust” this letest of 
Byron is certainly the most laughter-moy 
end successful. We need hardly say that 
piece, as might be anticipated, departs Ww ides 
from the Germ: in play and ¢ 

hich of course the most i. oi 


svil. 
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tis progr 


opera, leads to th 













ous fun, and the most extravagant and : 
situations. ‘There are two Fausts, the frst * 
and crusted,” the senile doctor being not fl 
| played by Mr. R. Souter, and the second “ 
ripe amd fruity,” by Miss E. Par In 

| opening we note, that instead of Faust ? 


his clothes and stepping forth in rout 











la s in the opera tr or 

| when, at the sis s ( 

| Edward Terry), the octoge: er dv 
«Ts 


through ® vaipire-tr: ap, 





| Doctor Faust” springs forward full of viva 
merriment, smiles and saltatory activity. ‘I 
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varied talents of the several members of | 

“ tal company are admirably measured 

y brought out hy the experienced 
‘esult is a successic 


fal kind, the qu 
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ations 2 tb extray 


7 siti \ 
and actre: 


a chiieliaied wccon rplish ied acts 
pre sent. 


sOnes 


» Ana 


here are what may be called four “tr 
formation scenes.” Oneof Faust from tott 
it, ST 





quer ulous age to bounding, exubers 
youth ; anoihe r the te mptation of “Mar; on 
whic th takes place at a country fa ir at thir 
abduction of the ma len ; and lastly, the 1 r 
by y whi “ie the fiend is foiled end tive co 
evac The mode by which Faust th 
is propelled into the chamber of Max 
shot thither in the style of Zazel a 
rium, extorted shouts of lauchter. 
too that Marguerite is a school-gi 
of the young ladies at the seminary 
Marta (Miss Amalia), who is ec 
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very young governess. ‘The songs 
throughout are beyond the ordi 

pieces, d hence ub an ¢ Woon th 
commanded enc t of them Jf 

that topical charac h admits of additi 
verses adapted to the late revere nts of the « 





towheles w: 
rd to telly 


dy began. 


Mr. Edward 
quaint and grote 
the diahblerie end 


Terry’ 
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tne com 
















ehara 8s, too, differ widely from their seri 
origi v ale ntine, the valiant brother of 
guevite, ‘ly poltroon, who won't 
anybody if | he ce ahs ip it, and is per ted + 
immense humour and activity by Mr. E 
Royce. . As 1, the rejuve 
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and opportanity. | 





octog whe 
the |} S$ posed, th 
lagging ae ancy of the formcr and tl 
tesque humour of the Intter proved them 
best actress and actor i is line of then 
fession. The overture is, of co F 

of Gounod, and so are several of the tivi in 
| ducing persons and sitnations, but the m ajo 
are adaplecions from the latest music hall 


nd say a) ing 35 and each f; Ti pena iv, with its 
~ Wesit nd errangement, was hulle 
and applause. 

“Little Doctor Faust” will prove a great 
dition to the Gaiety programme, and must e: 
on the theatre until Christmas with a flov 
tide and a full sail. At the fall of the cur 
Mr. Byron was unanimously called and recei 
the hearty congratulations of the delig: 


audience. 
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PRINCE OF WALES’S THEATRE. 
Mm. Tom Tayrnonr’s comedictta “To 
and ‘Guardians ” has been revived at this theat 
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§ 
some of the dialogue being re-written and other 
alterations made by its author. The object 
seems to have been toafford Mr. Arthur Cecil an 
opportunity of showing his abilities in a class of 
characters made popular by Mr. Alfred Wigan. 
Mr. Cecil’s Tourbillon, the unfortunate French 


teacher and exile bowed down by poverty and 
tyranny, the tender father when he discovers 
his long-lost child as a wandering street minstrel, 
the outburst of pride, resentment, and honest 
indignation when his feelings are outraged be- 
yond forbearance, and his final collapse when he 
finds the last illusion of his life:and hopes 
destroyed, carried every auditor with him, and 
moved many to irrepressible tears. Mr. Cecil 
exhibited throughout the highest power of the 
art which conceals art, and was greeted accord- 
ingly by an appreciative house. Miss A. Wilton 
played Mary Swish piquantly, and Miss Ida 
Horty as Virginie was natural and pathetic. 
Doctor Swish was carefully played by Mr. Tees- 
dale, Master Nottles by Mr. W. Younge, and 
Master Waddelove by Mr. Kemble strengthened 
the performance of this interesting revival. 





BRITANNIA THEATRE. 

THE new play at this house is from the pen of 
Mr. R. Dodson, and bears the title of “ Deoch 
an’ Durass. The “ Deoch an’ Durass” means, 
in Celtic, the stirrup-cup, or the drink at the 
door, and hence arise the adventures of the 
piece. The period is that. of the O’Connell 
agitation. Some agents or Middlemen, having 
been shot, the constabulary and military are seek- 
ing the delinquents and those engaged in riotous 
assemblics. In the opening we have a village 
festival and wedding of Gerald O’ Neil and Lorna 
Desmond. There are some picturesque group- 
ings, dances, and characteristic merry-makings, 
followed “‘more Hibernico,” with all sorts of 
fighting, fun, and faction-feuds. Then we have 
waylayings and revengeful plottings. Lorna Des- 
mond prepares a “ Deoch an’ Durass” for her 
lover, which she places in a window to give him 
on his departure, but one Barney Brady pours 
poison in the cup, and gives the phial which 
contained it to Mike Macarthy, his confederate. 
The cup is given to Gerald 0’ Neil when Andy 
Driscoll arrives, and as a pledge ofa renewal of 
friendship he hands the cup to Driscoll, The 
poison is swift. Driscoll drops dead, and O’ Neil 
is accused of the murder. After much sus- 
pense Reddy Ryland arrives and announces in 
the crisis of his fate that Barney and Mike have 
confessed in prison that they put the poison in 
O’Neil’s cup. 

There are several other stirring adventures 
and hairbreadth escapes, until finally the villain 
is killed by “Oonah of the Hills,” a desperate 
woman, whose son Barney has murdered. Oonah 
dies of a broken heart, Reddy Ryland brings 
Mike to justice, O’Neil’s innocence is clearly 
proved, and the lovers are united, so all ends in 
consonance with poetic justice, and the audience 
are invited to join in the “ Deoch an’ Durass.” 
Mrs. 8. Lane’s reappearance as Reddy Ryland 
was warmly greeted, and Messrs, C. Pitt, 
Bigworn, Reeve, F. ‘lowers, Drayton, with 
Messrs. Bellair, B. Adams, Summers, Brewer, 
and Flovence Sanger lent their support to the 
piece, which is lively, bristling and picturesque, 
and of sustained interest throughout. 





Mr. Soruern appeared on August 24th at the 
Victorian Theatre, Sydney, for a farewell ‘to 
Australis. 

Mouzx. Parr is in Manchester in fulfilment 
of her engagement, which we announced some 
weeks ago. 

GENERAL Tom THums and Minnie Warren 
have been playing in a combined company at 
the Bush Street Theatre, San Francisco, to 
crowded houses. 

Dick Wuirtineton and Johnny Gilpin are 
the combined city legends from which Mr. 
Akhurst is preparing the Christmas pantomime 
for Astley’s Amphitheatre, to be opened by 
Messrs. Sanger. 

Miss Heien Barry is playing the heroine of 
anew play called “Caryswold; a Story of 








Modern Life,” at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, 
Manchester. The authors are Mr. H. Hermann 
and J. Mackney. 

A sprciaL performance, under the patonage of 
the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress, will take 
place at the Strand Theatre, on Saturday the 
17th inst., in aid of the fund for the relief of the 
Indian famine. The company will render their 
services gratuitously on this occasion. 

In our next we shall notice the new play 
“Fates and Furies,” produced at the Surrey 
Theatre on Saturday the 20th, in which Ciprico, 


the popular American actor, made his first, 


London appearance. 

Mr. ConqueEst’s new Theatre in the City Road, 
built by Messrs. Garr and Co. from the designs 
of Mr. Robinson, is completed. It is capable of 
seating 5000 persons. There fifteen passages 
and staircases, all built of stone; the entrances 
to private boxes, boxes and stalls being direct 
from the street. The piece with which it opened 
on Saturday bears the happy title of “ Bound to 
Succeed,” whichthe undertaking well deserves 
if spirit, liberality, and- attention to the public 
comfort, convenience, and safety can command 
success. , 

Mr. Dion Bovucicaunt’s “Shaugraun” has 
been revived at the Park Theatre, with Mr. 
Charles Sulllivan as Con, Mrs. Charles Sullivan 
as Moya, and Mr. Shiel Barry as Harvey Duff. 
The cast is further strengthened by Mr. Seymour 
in Captain Molyneux and Mrs. John Carter in 
the part of Mrs. O’Kelly. Madame St. Claire 
appeared on Monday as Romeo. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


Tue day of days to Colonel Clayton arrived at 
last. 

The brightest and most auspicious, he believed, 
that had ever dawned upon his life, and let his 
union with Betty bring what it might, he could 
at least say that in the anticipation of its near 
approach he had been supremely happy. 

He had loved her for years, but he had held 
his feelings in check, and tried to possess his 
soul in patience while her fate lay at the mercy 
of the man she had married. 

When she was freed by the death of his rival 
he found it no longer possible to control them. 
He claimed his own, and lavished on his idol 
such adoring love that he felt as if an obstacle 
placed between them now must madden or de- 
story him. 

At four o’clock Major Stiles 
arrived. 

He was a medium-sized man, well-formed, and 
easy in his movements. 

He was very fair, with blue eyes and blonde 
hair, which he wore without powder, and hang- 
ing loosely about his neck in waving curls in 
place of being tied up ina cue. His expression 
was frank and his manner buoyant as he rode up 
to the door and gaily called out to his friend, 
who had just come in: 

“Hey for the wedding! I suppose you are as 
happy as a crowned king, and would not exchange 
lots with the conqueror of the world ?” 

Before Clayton could reply Charlie came rush- 
ing out with sparkling eyes, exclaiming : 

“Oh, Major Stiles, won’t you get down and 
finish telling me ’bout the whales? I know one 
swallowed Jonah, ’eause ma read *bout it in the 
Bible, but I want to know of the big one you be- 
gan to tell me ’bout t’other day.” 

“Oh, my whale can beat Jonah’s, my little 
man, because he is one of my own creation. 
There is no end to the strange things I can make 
him do if I choose.” 

The child looked earnestly at him and gravely 
said : 

“Tf they wasn’t true things. I, don’t want to 
hear bout ’em.” 

Stiles sprang off his horse, threw the bridle to 
Tom, and taking the lad up in his arms, said: 

“You are certainly the quaintest little man 
that ever was born. Ill tell you something that 
is true, Charlie, and that is, that I should like to 


punctually 





have just such a little boy as you for my own to 
frolic with every day.” 

« But you can’t have me, ’cause I’m ma’slittle 
boy, and she ¢alls me her darlin’ and her pride.” 

«©* When there’s a will there’s a way,’ my boy, 
as the proverb has it. Wouldn’t you like to have 
a papa, like other boys, Charlie ?”’ 

«T had one, but he was killed in battle, and 
lies in a soldier’s grave,” replied the child, glibly 
quoting the words his mother had taken infinite 
pains to impress upon his childish memory. 
* Boys can’t have two pa’s, can they ?” 

“Tt sometimes happens that a second father 
takes the place of the first, as you will understand 
some day » 

« At a very early day, perhaps,” said Clayton 
laughing. 

**Come—I think it is time we were setting out 
for Carmora, and this young gentleman is to go 
along. I shall take him before me, for his 
mother has promised that he shall see me 
married.” 

* Let me take charge of him; he is the dearest 
little fellow in the world.” 

“T wonder if you will say the same thing a 
year hence ?” said Clayton, significantly. “ Step- 
children, as a rule, are voted bores by men after 
the fair motheriswon. He need not trouble you 
much, though, for-I have taken charge of his 
future. 

Major Stiles was very much in love with the 
pretty widow, and fully meant to marry her if 
he could win her consent, and as he was a man 
well known and highly esteemed in the parish, 
of suitable age, and independent in fortune, there 
was every probability that his wooing would 
prove successful. Mrs. Withers had been four 
years a widow; she was not yet twenty-five, and 
the prospective match was thought to be a most 
suitable one by her friends. 

Clayton’s servant had preceded him to Car- 
mora, and on his arrival he found everything in 
readiness for the toilet he had to make before 
presenting himself downstairs. 

Bettina, in her own apartment, waited on by 
Melissa, was far more calm than he was. She 
loved and trusted him with that quiet, steadfast 
faith which precluded all doubt and dread as to 
the future they were to tread together, and she 
was tranquilly happy in the certain assurance 
that he loved her so tenderly that she would al- 
ways be safe under his care. 

Major Stiles was the only guest who was to he 
present at the wedding, and Bettina had dressed 
very plainly for the occasion. 

Most of the neighbouring families had, gone to 
Philadelphia for the winter, as Congress was then 
in session there, and a gay company could hardly 
have been collected together even if Bettina had 
wished it. 

Her toilet finished, she dismissed the maid, 
and sat down by a window to wait till her father 
came for her. 

Presently Kitty fluttered in, dressed, in pale 
lavender silk, trimmed with white lace, loo 
and furbelowed in the fashion of the day, and on 
her breast and in her hair she wore blush roses, 
sent to her from the conservatory, 

She seemed flushed and nervous, and after ap- 
proving the toilet of her friend, she asked ;’. 

“ Do you think I am, overdressed, Betty? I 
ought not.to be finer than you, but Tam, I had 
nothing to wear, except this dress, which I have 
made over again. And the roses?, They were 
brought up to me by Charlie, and—and I was 
particularly requested to wear them. Do you 
think I ought to do so, Betty ? Is it too soon, I 
mean, to, put on colours ?” 

“Notif your heart is light enough to enjoy 
their effect, with your pretty costume,” repli 
Bettina, with a smile. ‘I think I can guess 
who sent them, Kitty, and if you mean anything 
more than, flirtation, of course you will wear 
them; if not, then Jay them aside at once, and 
don’t mislead, the donor,” 

“ Nonsense, Betty. .Why should wearing the 
major’s flowers compromise me in any way? I 
daresay he meant to flirt with me. when he sent 
them,” 

“Then I would, not give him any encourage- « 
ment to do so.” 

Kitty lifted her hand as if, jo remove them ; 
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but she looked in the mirror and saw how be- 
coming they were, and with a saucy laugh and a 
blush, said : 

**T believe I will wear them, let what will come 
of it. Don’t you say anything more, my dear, 
for I have already been lectured by your father, 
and then by Aunt Nancy. Colonel Clayton had 
his chance before I came over this morning, and 
I really begin to believe that you all think me 
an audacious coquette.” 

“T do not, for I belicve you are both in 
earnest. You have shown Major Stiles that you 
are not. to be too easily won, and it is always 
well for a woman to do that. But it is now time 
that the affair was settled in some way, so if you 
mean to accept him, wear his roses.” 

Kitty made another dash at the flowers, but 
her courage failed her, and after a pause, she 
demurely said : 

“He thinks Charlie the finest boy in the 
world, and I believe I can make up my mind to 
—to—like him.” 

Bettina laughed at this, and her father came 
in on them, blithely saying : 

“Tam glad to hear your old mirthful laugh, 
my daughter, especially on this auspicious even- 
ing. It is one of the happiest of my life, and I 
bless you with all my heart for giving me so 
noble a son as I shall soon claim.” 

«‘Thank you, dearest father,” she said, with 
emotion, rising and throwing her arms around 
his neck. ‘ You have been the best and most 
forbearing of parents to me, and I will never 
willingly give you another heartache on my ac- 
count.” . 

“See that you abide by that promise,” he re- 
plied with a gay laugh, for he was happy as a 
child in the accomplishment of the most ardent 
desire of his heart. 

“It is time to go down now, and the parson is 
waiting to perform the ceremony.” 

Mr. ly was not invited to do this service, 
and a clergyman had been brought from Balti- 
more to officiate. 

Bettina took her father’s arm, and they went 
down, followed by Kitty. 

‘She was joined in the hall below by her ad- 
mirér, who whispered in her ear : 

“T took a vow over those roses that. mine 
should be the next wedding in this parish, pro- 
vided I could win the one I want. When shall 
it be, Kitty ? for in taking my roses you must 
have known that you were taking me.” 

“Thad no idea that wearing a few becoming 
flowers, brought tome by my boy, could mean 
all that,” she innocently replied. 

“Tt doés mean it, though, and I shall claim 
my rights.” 

*“What a man you are to have your own way. 
We have no time now to settle anything, for here 
is Colonel Clayton, and we must go on with the 
others.” 

“Now or never. This is the fiftecnth of 
December; we will be married on Christm 
Eve. ‘Yes or no?” ‘ 

You can’t be in earnest ?” 

«IT was never so much so in my life before. Is 
it yes, or. no, Kitty? Ifitis the last, I will go 
away for ever as soon as supper is over, and you 
will miss a good husband, I can tell you.” 

There was something so eccentric in this 
masterful way of wooing that’ Kitty’s little 
coquettries were set at naught by it, and she 
meekly said : 

“I believe I will let you have your way 
sooner than lose all chance of seeing you 
again.” 

“ Allright ; then we will set about being Darby 
and Joan without unnecessary delay. ‘To-day is 
Thursday, and on Sunday week well be married 
in church. You are a sensible woman, and I am 
a fortunate man.” 

Having thus summarily settled the affair, the 
two fell into the small procession which was 
moving towards the state dining-room. 

The servants belonging to the estate wére all 
assembled there to see their young lady married, 
and they more than half filled the room. 

The clergyman was awaiting them, and’ the 
party ranged itself in front of him: 





Clayton listened to each word of the long ser- 
vice with a fear, which he denounced to himself 





as insane, that some interruption would take 
place before it was completed ; but none such 
came, and when it was over he astonished his 
bride by clasping her firmly in his arms, and fer- 
vently saying : 

** Mine, mine, for ever, now, and I defy any 
egethlly power to take you from me !” 

ifting her clear eyes to his, she replied : 

« And I will cling to you, and try to make you 
happy.” 

She turned to her father and gave him the 
first kiss ; then came the congratulations of the 
others, including the negroes, who were allowed 
to bow before the newly married pair, and to 
make Sam their spokesman on the occasion. 

The supper had been served in the parlour, 
and half an hour later the bridal party sat down 
to it, and the health and happiness of the bride 
and groom were drunk in the wine Mr. Carr 
prized so highly. : 

Major Stiles ‘was the life of the party, and his 
eccentric sallies kept them laughing throughout 
the entertainment. 

Towards its close he arose, with his glass filled 
to the brim, and said: 

“T have an announcement to make, ladies and 
gentlemen, which I hope will give universal 
satisfaction. Fill high in honour of the betro- 
thal of Mrs. Withers and myself, Our marriage 
will take place on Sunday week at Truro church, 
and may good luck and prosperity attend us.” 


[THE END.] 





“PRECIOUS STONES. 





Tue production of the “Moonstone” at the 
Olympic has given rise to some discussion as to 
the magic virtues attributed tc gems. The 
following may not be an uninteresting contribu- 
tion to that subject. 

A few centuries ago it was thought precious 
stones had the power of conferring health, 
beauty, riches, honour, good fortune, and influ- 
ence. 

Men and women carried them about their ser- 
sons, and called them amulets. They were 
thought, also, to have some connection with the 
planets and seasons. <A special gem was worn 
for each month, thus: 


In Jan. Hyacinth. In July Onyx. 
» Feb. | Amethyst. » Aug. Cornelian. 
» Mar. Jasper. » Sept. Chrysolite. 
» Apr... Sapphire. » Oct. Beryl, 
» May. Agate. » Nov. Topaz. 
» June. Emerald. » Dee. Ruby. 


The twelve apostles also were represented by 
gems, called Apostle-stones, viz: 


1, The hard and solied Jasper, representing 
the rock of the Church, was the emblem of 
Peter. 

2. The bright blue Sapphire was emblematic 
of the heavenly faith of Andrew. 

8. The Emerald, of the pure and gentle 
John. . 
4. The white Chalcedony, of the loving 
James. 

5. The friendly Sardonyx, of Philip. 

6. The red Cornelian, of the martyr Bartholo- 


mew. 

7. The Chrysolite, pure as sunlight, of Mat- 
thias. 

8. The indefinable Beryl, of the doubting 
Thomas. 

9. The Topaz, of the delicate James the 
younger. 

10. ‘The Chrysoprase, of the serene and trust- 
ful Thaddeus, 

11. The Amethyst, of Matthew the Apostle. 

12. The pink Hyacinthe, of the sweet-tem- 
pered Simeon of Cana. 


In later times an alphabet was formed of 
precious stones and half-precious stones. 


Transparent. Opaque. 
A. Ainathyet. Agate. 4 
B. Beryl. Basalt. 
Cc. Chrysoberyl. Cacholon, 
D. Diamond. Diaspore. 





E. Emerald. Egyptian Pebble. 
F. Felspar. Fire-stone. 

G. Garnet. Granite. 

H. Hyacinthe. Heliotrope. 

I. Idocrase Jasper. 

K. Kyanite. Krokidolite. 
L. Lynx-sapphire. Lapis lazuli. 
M. Milk opal. Malakite. 

N. Natrolite. Nephrite. 

oO. Opal. Onyx. 

Pe. Pyrope. Porphyry. 

Q. Quartz. Quartz-agate. 
R. Ruby. Rose-quartz. 
8. Sapphire. Sardonyx. 

T. Topaz. Turquoise. 

U. Uranite. Ultra-marine. 
V; Vesuvianite. Verd-antique. 
W. Water-sapphire. Wood-opal. 
X. Xanthite. Xyolite. 

Z. Zircon. Zurlite. 


Tf, for instance, you wanted the word Alice 
represented in a ring, you would choose Amethyst, 
Lynx-sapphire, Idocrase, Chrystoberyl, and Eme- 
rald; or any group of stones whose initial letters 
spell the name. 





GLORIA; 
IN 


<> 
_ 


MARRIED RAGE, 





CHAPTER XLIII. 


On the first Tuesday in July there was a double 
marriage at the Catholic church—the Baron Van 
Der Kamphuyzen to Miss Euphrasie, and Mr. 
Cornelius Van Der Kamphuyzen to Miss Euphro- 
sine De Crespigney. 

Countess Gloria was the bridesmaid of Euphra- 
sie, and Philippa of Euphrosine. The brides 
were married in rich though quiet travelling 
suits of silver-grey Irish poplin, gloves of a 
paler shade, and hats to match, with each a soft 
grey marabout tip and a single white rose. 
| fmmediately after the ceremony—which had, by 
| arrangement, been very quietly performed at an 

unusually early hour of themorning—the married 
pairs took leave of their friends, and entered a 
carriage that conveyed them to the railway, 
where they took through tickets for Amsterdam. 

Miss Agrippina, Gloria and Philippa took 
Madame De Crespigney back to the hotel. 

In spite of all her disinterested ‘devotion to 
her children’s happiness and welfare, the aged 
lady was overwhelmed with grief at having to 
part with both of them at once, and for so long 
an absence at so great a distance. 

« Ah!” she sighed, as she sank into her easy- 
chair in her own room, with her friends near her, 
“ when we have brought up and married off our 
children, what have the aged to do but to die? 
It is cruel that they should have to live on in 
loneliness. 

“Oh, don’t say that, dear madame, or you will 
break all our hearts!” said Philippa, bursting 
into tears of real compassion. 

“Poor child!” said the old lady, touched by 
the girl’ssympathy. “ Poorchild! Yet you, too, 
must have left your parents to accompany the 
Countess Gloria on this tour.” 

“Ah, no,’ answered Philippa. “I have no 
parents. They were taken from me when I was 
a little child scarcely old enough to remember 
them.” 

“What! Are you an orphan, then, Philippa ?” 
inquired the aged lady, for the moment forget- 
ting her own sorrows in her sympathy for this 
lonely girl. 

“Yes, madame, an orphan from earliest child- 
hood.” 

« Who are your guardians, then ?” 

Philippa smiled. 

“What do you mean by that, my dear? And 
why do you not answer me?” 

“T never had any guardians, madame. Having 
no inheritance, and being of no sort of account 
one way or the other, I have never had any 
guardians appointed to take care of me.” 
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where everything reminded the mother of her 
n, and go to.some plaee where they. 


said Philippa. 

We will go there, my child.” 
« For two months, dear madame; and t 

will you not yield: to the solicitation. of y 


suggested Philippa, who was fast making 
a danghter’s way into the well-deserved esteem 


« Child, I resolved that, I would not intrude 

pon their married lives for at least»one year.’ 

“Ah! butthey wantyouso much. Andif you 
sail on the first. of October they will have had 





«And act upon it, dear madame! Come, let 
me plead for the absent ones !” coaxed: Philippa. 
“ Aud you, my child, will go with me?” 
I am not a bit. afraid.of 
‘ welcome from youramiable daughters 





« And really I should not like to do without 
you, now that I have become. so accustomed: to 
tentions that they seem to be 
ssarytome. I will write to Buphrasie to-day, 


Aud hexe the subject was dropped for the time 


"| he next day the whole party, including Miss 
Agrippina and Gloria, left for Boulogne. 

rain the advent of the beautifuly young 
Gloria De la Vera created ® sensi- 
again she was surrounded by ad- 


‘hough Madame De Crespigney and her party 
bad never been at Boulogne before, yet she met 
| many of her friends and neighbours and many 
| acquaintanees whommshe had:metat Scarborough. 

‘To many of these who made friendly inquiries 
she had to tell, with equal pride-and pain, of the: 
marriage of her daughters, and them departure 


tO 
10, then, has cared for you?” inquired 
I De Ci } ‘Ys with inereased in-| lost childy 
had never Leen together. 
' ’ uncle, and sometimes an 
ll you, madame, that my | never been to Boulogne,” 
Lofimy coming to be a com- « No, never. 
Gloria.” 
i ld lady, tur { the 
, y¢ 4 riz] i J ¢ demoi- 
: mer ?” 
erv a friend, Madame De Cres- 
1 Gloria, gravely. and eonfidence of her patroness. 
» i iild. [I am glad to hear 
| t in way. Well, Gloria, if 
ne should « me when you could feel 
Laanit er 1 to give up your friend 
ppa to an old and al childless won am | twelve weeks. of honeymoon,” 
» would be a to her, aud if you,| “TI will think of this, my dear.” 
ppa, could « feel like devoting your | . 
life, al ] h, to such a desolate 
f am— Ileve the aged lady broke 
n rf a course I will! 
il } t by ide, and’ took her hand ! missi 
| kissed it, murmuring in the very words of | and their me Areca > husbands,” 
| 
\ her thou goest I will go, and where 
lod [ will lodge: thy people shall be my | your society and at 
ries, nece 
aged lady raised land kissed her, | and let her know my plan.” 
be it, my child, if your friend consents.” | being. 
. hould be sorry to } with Philippa, under 
hor circumstances, but you need her so 
] re than I do, dear Madame De Cres- There a 
that lam really glad you will have her | Countess 
bo ¢ rt you,” said Gloria, heartily. |tion. ‘There 
‘nd she shall be my Ruth, though I have | mirers. 
mi’s claim upon her, for she has never | 
m 1u¥ son's wife.” | 
1ilippa finshed all over her fair face and neck 
ond up to the edges of her gelden hair, so con- 
1 he w 4% loving the lady for the sake of 
sou, Whose mere portrait had so impressed 
imegination, and who so strongly resembled 
lis mother. for Amsterdam. 


After this Philippa changed her quarters from 


Countess Gloria’s apartmer its to those of 

10 De Crespigney, upon whose spirits the 

compuny of the light-hearted girl had a very 
reviving effect. 

he next day Madame De Crespigney received 








four letters written by her daughters and sons- 

in-law, all expressing the truest affection for her, 

| the most sincere desire that she would visit 

thom at Amsterdam, even in the present sum- 

l'‘o think each one of them should find time 

r parately to tell me of their trip, 

l f theiv love, and to urve me to 

\ het n i intended. Why, mos 

un t r cu t2uces, wi uld have 

content t} ne should have written to me 

party,’ id the old lady to the 

( ( friend were with h in the 
vi \ her letters. 

that is not surprising at all! 

1 so much, your sons-in-law as 

} I saw that while they 

,» in , could they help loving 

I from myself, they could not,” 

PY earn ly, e earessed the 

pe ly ant bade lie te haud of her 

ry love; bub it is with such 


7 


| this wi 


the ¢ 





1" im~ace, 


that one must 





| - you for it. I know it 

, child, as well as I know 

. counterfeit one,” replied 
pigney, with an indulgent 

1 htly, for Philippa was 

1 nother, } iuse she 

h ti n. It gave Philippa 

} prai » Cal 3» and 
r that she could not even 

1 bestow upon the son. And 
Crespigney accepted and believed 


l lady s« 
so mou 





uding it. 
) missed the 
rned their 


presence of 
absence, that 


ppa proposed they should leave Scarborough, 


The party remained until the middle of 
September, and then returned, and stopped 
until the firs + of October. 

Then they separated. 

Madame De Crespigney and her young com- 
panion Philippa Cummings, attended by a lady’s 
maid and page, went to Amsterdam. 

On the first of December Miss De Crespigney 
and the Countess De la Vera set out for Liverpool, 
where they took a suite of apartments in one of 
the best hetel 

Here also they met many friends and intimate 
acquaintances whom they had known both at 
| Scarborough and Boulogne. 

‘it seems to me,” Gloria, afteran evening 

ent in the publie parlour of the hotel, “that 

changes places without changing people.” 

«You cannot easily change people, my dear, 
wherever you go. People of the same rank will 
find each other,” said Miss De Crespigney. 

* But if one were to go to St. Petersburg, or 

le, for instance ?” 

* You would be sure to meet some one whom 
you had met at. Boulogne or Scarborough,” said 
Miss De Crespigney. 

‘This season was an unusually brilliantone. And 
everywhere the fair young countess—who. had, 
youth, beauty and high rauk to recommend her, 
followed with 


said 





one 


Constantino}; 


* 
aaul 


was tion. 
But, oh, through all this, Gloria was inspired 
by one ruling thought: 


«'The year of trial is almost over, and then I 
shaJl write to Dawid Lindsay to come for me. 
‘Seeing more of the world,’ as Miss Agrippina 
calls this life of fashionable frivolity, has con- 
firmed me in my faith that true happiness is 
only to be found in a true life. Every man 

I have seen has convineed me, by contrast, 
how pure at 24 noble is the heart I won, far away 
from all these scenes. 

twas about the middle of Jenuary, when one 
day, Gloria being seated with her chaperone, 
in their private parlour, said : 

**Do you know, Miss Agrippina, that this day 
two weeks is the first of February ?” 

«Yes, my dear; but Lent don’t begin until 
the fifteenth,” 








“I think, dear madame, you once. said you had | 


absent ¢hildren amd visit them even this. sum- | 


smiled Philippa..| 


| “Lam notthinking 
* Of what, then! oa 
“Of David Lindsay.” 
“* Nonsense !” 
| “Oh, you may say. ‘nonsense,’ but my heart, 
| my heart must be satisfied!” cried the girl. 
“ Was there ever suchan inconsistency i in life! 
| exclaimed the old lady, in wrath. “Here is a 
| young countess, beautiful, high-born, wealthy, 
sought by people of the highest cultivation and. 
refinement, and yet hankering, yes, hankering, 
after the remenibranee of a low-born fisherman, 
who has, prohably, by this time forgotten her.” 
“That he has forgotten me remains to be 
proved, Miss De ceaniineien! David Lindsay is 
capable of the most sublime self-alnegation! If 
his heart were breaking—thorch his sizong and 


g of Lent, Miss Agrippina.” 


pr 


noble heart could not break fer aay, earthly 
sorrow, I am sure—he would nob write to me 


duning the year of probation agreed ta by both. 
Bat he would wait to reccive my letter to 
summon him to my side! That letter, Miss De 
Crespigney,. I shall write on the fist of Pebru- 
ary !”" 

« And you will actually accept that boor for a 
husband! You, the Countess Gloria Dela Vera! 
—the lust representative of one of the oldest and 
proudest houses: of Poringad! What will the 
world say ?” 

“Yes, Lwill! And glory, at last, in,doing so. 
I will be true to my heart, true to my faith, true 
to my love, let the worldsay what it likes! Be- 
sides, awid: Lindsay is mo, hoor, and you shall 
not.callhimsuch! Heisone ofnature’s gentlest 
gentlemen, noblestnoblemen! What! Having 
known him, could I descend: to any lower soul ? 
No, Miss De Crespigney,.no! He may need 
cultivation, I admit, for he is not yet agradnate 
of any college, though he willbe! Y¥etevennows, 
ix the matter of a common school education, and 
an ordinary knowledge of good English, he is in. 
advance of some, of our senators and cabinet 
ministers, !” 

Gloria!” exclaimed Miss De Crespigney,. in 
such. hely. horror that. the little countess burst 
out laughing before she could reply : 

He is, indeed, Miss Agrippina! Fancy David 
Lindsay making such havoc of English grammar 
as to say—what. I heard a cabinet minister say, 
in a speech the other night—‘ It. becomes. you, 
I, and all of us!’ ete. It‘ becomes I? Think!” 

« A mere slip of the tongue, my dear.” 

«Then there were countless. such slips ef the 
tongue in the speeches heard in the House,of 
Commons, Aunt Agrippina. Several of them have 
risen from the humblest ranks of the people. 
Move eredit to them and more honour to our 
institutions that render such risings possible, 
What I wish to point out is—the possibility of 
David Lindsay’s future.” 

“ Gloria De la Vera, you are aInnatic on the 
subject of that young fisherman. It is of nouse 
to talk to lunatics, so I shall not talk to you,” 
indignantly exclaimed the old lady. 

Gloria said nothing in reply. She felt so sure 
that she was right, and she was so fully resolved 
upon her course, that she was invulnerablealike 
to ridicule or reproaches. 

On the first of February, true to her promise, 
Gloria wrote to her young husband, telling him 
frankly of how she had. spent the. intervening 
year, and how all the world besides had failed to 
satisfy her heart in her absence, and inviting him 
to come to her, if indeed he could continne to 
love and trust one who had shown herself so 
wilful and capricious as.she had done. 

She directed this letter to St. Inigoes, and for 
greater security she posted it with her own 
hands. 

And from the day of posting that letter she 
waited, anxiously waited, for an answer, either 
by letter or, what was more likely to happen, hy 

David Lindsay in person, until a week had 2 
away, and then she went to make inquiry a 
the general post-office, where she learned that, 
the mail went to St. Inigoes only twice a week, 
and that she had posted her letter ap hour after 
the mail had gone, and it had four days to wait 
in the office before. it. was forwarded. 

« And if theve: should have been any delay at 
the other end of this mail line, my letter may 





not yet have reached: David Lindsay. I must, 
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be patient fora few days longer,” she said to 


herself. 

But she could not be patient. She could think 
of nothing else but her letter all day long. She 
could not sleep for thinking of it allnight long. 

So another week passed away, and brought 
the fifteenth of February, and the commencement 
of Lent. 

“We had as well return home now. This 
season is over here. And, indeed, we should 
sometimes live at home; but between winters 
here and summers there, we have only spring 
and autumn to beat home. Cam you be ready 
to start by the twentieth ?” inquired Miss De 
Crespigney of the little countess. 

“No, auntie, [am not going. I havewritten, 
according to arrancement, to Dawkt Lindsay, 
and I am waiting for a letkerer a visit from him,” 
replied Gloria. 

“Well, you are mad? Just fit for a lunatic 
asylum, and for nothing else !’* exelaimed Miss 
De Crespigney, in wrath. 

Gloria bowed, and smiled. 

“ When did yeu write tehim ?” demanded the 
lady. 

“On the first day of the month.” 

“ Se ae ma pe hr yet?” 

“ Well, he does not mean te do so, I suppose. 
He has more sense you to have. 
How long do you intend to wait here for a lettcr 
-or a visit from him ?”* 

“TI have not caleulated, but some time yet.” 

« Well, I will tell you what it is, young women. 
I wished to leave on the twentieth of this month ; 
I will stay ten days longer to save you from per- 
dition, ifI can. But beyond the first of Mareh 
I will not stay, even for your sake; for as Par- 
liament will adjourn on the fourth, all the travel 
will then be so crowded as to make a journey in- 
supportable.” 

**T hope to hear from David Lindsay before 
‘that time,” said Gloria. 

“T will tell you another thing, young lady! 
From the day you meet that fisherman and ac- 

him for your husband, we part for ever!” 

“T should be very sorry for that, Aunt. Agrip- 
pina,” said Gloria. 

That. day it occurred to her that her first 
Jetter might have miscarried. So she. wrote a 
second one, and was careful to post it herself, in 
‘time to go by the first mail. 

Then she waited patiently day-after day, until 
@ week passed away and the first. of March drew 
mear. 

“Well,” said Miss De Crespigney, one day, 
about this time, “Iam packing up. hat are 
you going to do ?” 

“Tam going down to Sandy Isle to see what 
‘has become of David Lindsay,” said Gloria, with 
an air of decision. 

(Te be Continued’) 





THE 
LADY OF THE ISLE. 
CHAPTER XLVI. 


THE sun arose overa scene of wild devastation. 
The green and blooming Isle was laid waste. 
Rose. trellises, fences, andeven the cottage homes 
of the negroes had been swept off by the flood, 

Groves of the old forest trees had been torn 
up or broken down. Orchards of young fruit- 
trees were uprooted and swept away. Growing 
crops were annihilated. 

The sea that had receded from the Isle surged, 
beiled and plunged madly upon the beach. A 
wild, sullen, and chactie sky overhung the 
scene. 

Black, torn and jagged clouds, looking as 
though bysome violent concussion of the elements 
they had been shivered into fragments, still 
hung about the horizon. The receding winds 
and waves still moaned in fitful gusts. 

“* Our house is left unto us desolate,’” said 
old Moll, speaking in the solewn words of Scrip- 
ture, as she looked forth ypon this scene. 


“But indeed I do not mind that! for a few 
months of patient labour and another spring 
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But for the lives lost! Oh, friends, for the lives 
lost upon that doomed vessel, and upon how many 
more that may have gone down in the storm of 
ast night!’ said Etoile, mournfully. 

«Our cabins are all carried away,” muttered 
one old woman, disconsolately. 


« Your eabins shall be rebuilt and refurnished. | 


—< 





will repair all the damage done to the Island. |! said Etoile, anxiously heedful of the welfare of 
| the human waif thus cast upon her care. 
She was promptly obeyed in every particular. 


And while the old negro men remained upen the 


| shoals, searching with the instinct of natural 
| wreckers, for spoils among the fragments, the 


old woman, with a kinder impulse, hastened as 
fast as age and the rough way would allow, to 


Al} your losses shall be repaired. But alas!| prepare for the comfort of this survivor of the 
for those who have perished. Who shall rebuild | wreck. 


their house of life ?” she added sorrowfully. 


The young maids bore their burden gently on; 


Then solemnly replying to her own question, | and Etoile walked by the side of the settee, an- 


she said: “Even the Lord of life! He shall 
rebuild their house of life! He shall give them 
mansions in the sky.” 

‘Them, after a little pamse, she suddenly ex- 
elaimed: “Come, friends, let us go down and 
learn the worst. And she led the way, followed 
by the whole troop. 

The third and the second foor of the house 
were found unimjured. But the first floor that 
had been swept by the flood, was thoroughly 
saturated with wet, and covered with a thick 
deposit.of sand. 

‘Khe water-mark upon the walls showed that 
the sea had risen to the height of four feet in 
the roonrs. Al} the lightcr articles of furniture, 
sueh as chairs, footstools, ete., had been floated 
off. Other things remained uninjured. 

They quickly opened alk the doors and windows, 
to let the drying air pass through, and then they 
went forth from the house. 

So rapidly had the sea.advanced and receded, 
that the ground was not wet many imehes —— 
And they were enabled to pass, if not dry-shod, 
yet without wading, down te the beach, called 
The Shells. 

Here was a wild scene! The higher sites of 
the shoals were littered with fragments of the 
wreck—broken spars, planks, casks, eoops, etc. 
Further down thestormy sea still » plunged, 
and broke upon the shore. While carefully 
picking her way among the multifarious frag- 
ments of the wreck, and springing over the surg- 
ing pools, from rift to rift, toile suddenly paused 
and shrieked, 

Ather feet, among broken boxes, staved barrels, 
and tangled ropes,—bound with sea-weed, and 
half buried in sand, lay the body of a. young 
man ! 

In an instant Etoile was kneeling by his side, 
sweeping the sand and sea-weed from his face 
oot form, and eagerly searching for some sign 
of life. 

Oh, come Moll! come Timon! come all of 
you and tell me! Is he dead? Is he dead ?” 

With an interest almost as intense as though 
thestranger had been some near friend or relative, 
she cleared his face from obstruction, loosened 
his cravat, and sought to raise his head. 

But at that moment a spasm of pain convulsed 
his face and a tremulous moan escaped his lips. 

“Oh! he lives! the poor youth lives!’ she 
exclaimed, rising and ad Iressing the old negroes, 
whose slow steps had now brought them to the 
spot. 

ae Peggy! you and Chloe run, and bring down 

hither the light wicker settee from the hall, and 
spread two soft quilts upon it, girls. He must 
be laid upon that and carried up to the house. 
Timon! as soon as ever the sea subsides suffi- 
ciently to permit it, you must take the cutter, 
and run across to Heathville, to bring Doctor 
Crampton here. 

As soon as it was possible to accomplish the 
task, the young negro maids returned, bringing 
the settee and soft quilts, which were folded and 








laid upon it. 

« Now raise him tenderly, tenderly. Timon, 
help them. Softly—do not jar hisform. Ah! 
he moans! you hurt his shoulders, Timon! Be 
very careful. Now ease him down on the settee 
—so—there,” she said, 

In truth, the poor creature had not yet re- 
covered from the panic of the storm. 

“ Now, Peggy-and Chloe, take the head, and, 
Anne and Jane, go to the feet, and so go on, 
slowly to the house. Be careful! do not stumble ! 


Patsy hurry on to the house, and prepare your 
old master’s chamber and bed for.this youth,” 





xiously watehing the pale, haggard, but hand- 
some face of the sufferer. 

Very carefully he was carried into the house, 
and up into the chamber of the late Monsievr 
Henri. 

Very tenderly, then, the twoold women changed 
his clothes, and laid him on the bed, covering 
him with a light, soft, white counterpane. 
When this was done they called their young 
mistress, whe eame in with a small crystal flask 
of brandy, and a little glass. 

“fF have been looking ina medical book. It 
says that brandy must be given. Lift his head 
gently, Moll, while I pour a little into his lips,” 
she said, approaching the bed. 

‘The woman complied ; but the lips, or rather 
the teeth of the patient, were so fimmly closed 
that she could not force a drop through. 

«Moll, I shall have to bleed him,” she said, 
almost in tears. 

“Bleed! you, Miss Etoile? You do such a 
thing ?* exclaimed old Moll, in dismay. 

« Yes, the book says in such a case as this it 
must be done. There is no one here to do it. I 
know how it should be done, for I have often seen 
my dear uncle do it, in cases of necessity. Oh, 
I feel it is dreadful. It makes my blood run 
cold to think of it; but sooner than see a fellow- 
creature die, you know, why, even I must nerve 
myself to use a lancet.” 

And, without further ado, the young heroine 
prepared bandages and bowl, selected from her 
late uncle’s case of instruments a proper lancet, 
and then, having stripped the arm to the 
elbow, and tied a handkerchief tightly around 
it above the elbow until the vein was erected, 
she took the blade between her finger and thumb, 
and with a firm hand proceeded to make the 
incision. 

It is true that her sweet young face was pale 
as marble, and her lips firmly compressed, as 
she watched the thick and crimson stream of 
life curl slowly over the white arm; but her 
courage was repaid when, presently, she saw the 
rigour of the patient’s form. and face relax, and 
his bosom rise and fall in a long, deep, soft 
breath. 

“Thank Heayen! Oh, thank Heaven!” she 
said, as she unbound the ligature to let the tide 
of life flow back, and carefully bandaged the 
arm. 

*T thank you, fair and gentle lady,” she heard 
a faint voice murmur, and looking up as she 





replaced the arm she saw the dark eyes of her 
| patient opened, and regarding her with an ex- 
| pression of mingicd astonishment and grati- 
| tude. 

She beckoned her old servant to take away 
the sanguinary evidences of her late work, and 
then stooping, inquired softly : 

« Are you hurt much ?” 

“T think not, young lady.” 
| «Tyy to make a very deep breath—so there— 
| does it hurt you to breathe thus?” 

** Not in the least, my kind nurse.” 
“Then that proves that you have received no 
injury.” 
* Ay, thank Heaven, I have received no in- 
ward hurt.” 
| « Now move your limbs. Can you move them 
| freely and without pain ?” 
“Yes, young lady.” 
Tt is certain, then, that they are not broken 
| nor strained.” 
Ay, thank Heaven for that, also,’ said the 





| patient, smiling. 
The least roughness of motion must be so pain- j 
ful to a wounded man. Aunt-Moll, youand Aunt | only doctor that is at hand just now. 


“ Forgive me if I seem intrusive, but Iam the 
So for 
| your own sake, young gentleman, you will be so 
| good as not to mock when I question you,” said 
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the young girl, with the mild majesty that, on 
occasions, she could assume. ; 

“Tam most indebted to your compassion, my 
fair physician. Iam blessed beyond my merits 
in falling into your hands. Did my smile offend 
you? Ah, young lady! it was the smile of one 
not fully come to hissenses. Did you know how 
little cause I have to smile you would pity more 
than you condemn.” 

“T condemn not. I pity from my deepest 
heart. But think of yourself, and of getting 
better. You have friends who love you, and for 
whose sakes you must strive quickly to recover. 
Now, then, move your arms, please.” 

The patient obeyed, but groaned deeply with 
the effort. 

“One of your arms is hurt ?” 

“{-think it is broken above the elbow.” 

“Oh!” 

It was a sudden catching of the breath, so full 
of acute, sympathetic pain that the sufferer 
looked up in the pale face of his young nurse, 
wondering that this sensitive creature could be 
the same girl who, ten minutes before, had nerved 
her gentle heart to use the lancet. 

But even while he wondered, she was gone 
from the room. 

In two minutes she was back again, with Moll 
bringing a little pail and some napkins. 

“My name is Willful Brande, midshipman 
in the United States’ service,” said the youth, 
who thought the time had come when politeness 
required him to announce himself. 

“Oh! youare the Brande of the Headland. 
And, indeed, I saw a resemblance to Miss Barbara 

grande,” said Etoile smiling. 

«She is my only sister.” 

‘I saw her only once; but I liked her very 
much ; Iam glad if I can be of service to her 
brother, for her sake,” said the young girl. 

«And not for his own ?” was upon the lips of 
the youth to ask; but respect and delicacy re- 
strained the question. 

“T thank you on the part of my sister as well 
as of myself, young lady,” he answered. 

“My name is Etoile L’Orient,” replied the 
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' maiden, blushing, she knew not why, under the 
eloquent look of gratitude he had raised to her 
face. 

*T shall never forget that name in my prayers, 
sweet lady,” said the youth. 

And nowwith slightly nervous fingers, having 
confined the last bandage around the wounded 
; arm, she directed Moll to take her place heside 
| the sick bed, and went out to prepare, with her 
|own careful little hands, a delicate repast for 
| the invalid. 
| It was noon before the sea had sufficiently 

subsided to make it safe for a boat to be sent to 
the mainland. And thus it was night before old 
Dr. Crampton arrived. He was shown imme- 
| diately to the room of the patient. 
| Willful’s hurt was a simple fracture, and the 
| bone was easily set. The old physician praised 
| the skill of the young nurse, but bade her go now 
and take care of herself. 

As it was so late the doctor remained through 
the night, and until after breakiast the next 
morning. 

Then, while the boat was being prepared to 
take him to the main land, he paid, in company 
with his young hostess, a final visit to his patient, 
whom he found clear of febrile symptoms, and 
getting on very well. 

And it was now that, with the physician seated 
on one side of the bed, and the young mistress 
of the house on the other, Willful Brande spoke 
of the circumstances of his shipwreck. 

He informed his hearers that he had lately 
returned from the Mediterranean in the United 
States sloop-of-war Yorktown, now lying at the 
Norfolk Navy-yard ; that he had left his ship and 
taken passage on board the schooner Nautilus 
from Norfolk for Baltimore, where he was going 
to join his sister, who expected to sail from New 
York to meet him there by a certain date! but 
that in the storm of the preceding evening the 
doomed vessel had been, as they knew, wrecked. 

“Were none but yourself saved?” inquired 
Etoile, mournfully. ! 

«“ Young lady, I think it likely all were saved! , 
I will tell you. ‘As soon as it was seen that'the | 


' vessel must go down, whea it was known that 
the water was rushing into the hold faster than 
two men at the pumps could pump it out, the 
crew took to the boats. The captain, the mate, 
and myself remained the last upon the wreck. 
When we saw everyone élse in safety we prepared 
to follow them. But the boats were already full, 
and when those on board saw us about to enter, 
a question arose among them, as to whether they 
could bear the additional burden. Itwasdecided 
that they should not risk the trial. And so they 
cut the ropes and deserted us. We were not 
willing, you may judge, to be thus left to death. 
We threw off our coats in an instant, and plunged 
into the sea to swim to the boats. It seemed 

| our only chance. The captain and the mate, I 
hope, reached them in safety. For myself, I 
must have been struck by a portion of the wreck 
and stunned, for from the instant of my plunge 

| I remember nothing more until I found myself on. 

| your hospitable Island, where I supposea friendly 
| Wave, immediately after my fall, cast me.” 

* Ah! it was base in the crew and passengers: 
(to desert you and the brave officers. Still, I 
i feel very much relieved to hear that the ship- 
| . 

' wreck was not near so disastrous as [had feared,” 
said Etoile, with a sigh of satisfaction, 

| The boat was now. reported ready, and the 

| physician arose to take his leaye. He declared 

' his patient doing very well, left a few simple 
directions for his treatment, promised to call 
the next day, and so departed. 

Willful Brande was ordered to lie quietly in 

bed for another day and night, to partake of only 
| light food and cooling drinks, but was permitted 
to read or converse for pastime, 

Now that it was ascertained thatthe patient 

was entirely free from danger of death, Etoile 

| appointed Moll. and Timon. to, wait, upon, him, 
while she, with an instinct of delicacy, absented 
herself from the sick room,, or visited, it only at 
stated times. But,though absent, she occupied 
herself diligently in the service of the.invalid, 
and provided for all his wants. 


{To be Continued.) 
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By the Author of “ Dan's Treasure,” “ Clytie 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 
WHAT THE COUNT WANTED. 


** Love was to his impassioned soul 
Not, as with others, a mere 
Of its existence, but the whole, 
The very life breath of the heart.”” Moore. 

Taree days have sped their course to join the 
ever growing multitude of the past since Robert 
Marker came to Spa, days in which a new and 
curious wonderment has come over Loo Travers, 
a sensation of joyous happiness and of but half 
conscious seg as though the depths of her 
heart had been stirred like the pool of-Bethesda 
when the angel came down to trouble it, some- 
thing divine haying entered her soul and brought 
her moré in’ harmony with the wondrous béauty 
of nature, and with all things living and breath- 
ing, suffering or loving. 

She is more ‘silent than her wont, less merry 
and laughing ; a sweet thoughtfulness like moon- 
light on a river, enhancing while it gives a 
fresh charm to her beauty. 

Jack Talboys noticed it, and though he could 
not define the cause, he instinctively felt it was 
unfavourable to his hopes; Herbert Dorset saw 
it too, and augured the symptoms as propitious 
to his own suit, and confident that his declara- 
tion of love was making some impression on the 
girl’s: mind; he was satisfied to ‘wait for ‘the 
seed his words had planted to burst and grow, 
fearing that) haste and too great pressure for a 
favourable response would undo all and frustrate 
his hopes when ‘too they were approaching 
realisation. 

Mabel Travers was perhaps the only one who 
guessed and feared :the truth, and she looked at 
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ithe girl she loved and had so cherished with a 
sinking dread in her heart; gladly indeed would 
she have borne the bitter pain which she dreaded 
was to come upon her darling; but it could not 
be; no vicarious suffering was possible; to bea 
woman and live, is to be a woman and endure as 
wellas enjoy, and Loo must take her woman’s 
lot with all that it entailed alone and unaided. 

But Loo herself is happily unconscious of rocks 
ahead, blissfully ignorant too that the bounding 
rush of pleasure that diffuses her whole being 
when Robert Marker approaches or his voice is 
heard, is anything more than very ordinary and 
natural pleasure at the vicinity of the man who 
found her broken, bruised and lost, and who had 
watched over her even though at a distance ever 
since, been a veritable guardian angel to her, and 
was now at hand if need be to shield her from 
that terrible Herbert Dorset. 

Had she been questioned on the subject she 
would have declared she loved him as she loved 
Mabel Travers, and that he had an equal claim 
upon her affection and gratitude. 

Though all this was true in its way it was not 
thé whole truth, though poor Loo herself did not 
know it, and had anyone suggested the real 
state of the case and declared she loved Robert 
Marker as girls love the manwhom they one 
day hope to marry, she would have laughed at 
itas preposterous to begin with, then have re- 
sented the observation as being a liberty taken, 
not with her own name, but with that of the 
man for whom she had such a profound respect 
and reverence. 

For Loo, though proud enough in many re- 
spects, had a very meek and humble opinion of 
herself when regarded in connection with those 
she loved, and she would as soon have expected 
a Toyal prince to come and sue for her love as 
— the prosperous and handsome surgeon to 

0 80. 

Thus oblivious of the cloud, now no bigger 
than a man’s hand, gathering over her, Loo 
smiled, and dreamed, and talked and sang, paid 
and received visits in company with her party to 





and from the Dorsets, avoiding Herbert as much 








as possible on these occasions, and matters might 
have drifted on for weeks, a crisis perhaps have 
been avoided until after their return to Eng- 


land, if that irrepressible Count Ladislas 
Schobeloff had not taken it into his queer look- 
ing head to propose not to, but for “ Mees 
Loo.” 

With all due earnestness the little man re- 
quested an interview with Miss Travers, and to 
her surprise and annoyance stated his desire to 
make “ Mees Loo” his wife. 

“Impossible, Count; she is but a child!” ex- 
claimed Mabel, in amazement. 

The Russian shrugged his shoulders, as he 
asked : 

«Then you would have me wait ?” 

“No, it is useless waiting or anything of the 
kind. I wish you would believe me, Count, when 
I tell you it can never be.” 

“No; were it for yourself you would speak, 
mdlle., I could believe it, but Mees Loo is young 
and lovely; I am rich, noble; I adore her. I 
will wait, I will do anything you do tell me in 
reason: I speak to you first because you are her 
guardian, and her fortune is perhaps under your 
control; but my happiness would be great if I 
win her, and my misery will be eternal if I do 
lose her widout detry. Have I your permission 
to speak to Mees Loo ?” 

“I tell you she is too young,” reiterated 
Mabel; “she is little over sixteen.” 

“Not too young for de Mister Jack to say 
what you call spoony things to her; not too 
young for Mister Dorset to say when he dance 
with her, ‘I love you.’ I did hear dat myself. 
Not too young for de Mister Doctor to look as ef 
he would eat her. I have been honourable ; but 
I will not be—what you callit—snubbed. Iwill 
try my luck, dat what you call it, and will, what 
you say, ‘paddle my own canoe.” 

Mabel heartily wished he would paddle him- 
self off anywhere, provided it were out of their 
way; but she did not give expression to the 
thought. 

If she could get rid of this infatuated little 
foreigner without consulting Loo upon the 
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suliect she felt it would be best for all 


the child she had cherished, as she 
‘ . 





v hed if t Kenn Ww, WHs horrible to | 
| and then again was the girls avowed 
1 to this by no means distinguished-lock- 
in l le man 
hus puzzled, an idea came into her head, and 


impulsively acted upon it. 


‘Though you have paid Loo a great compli- 
ment, Count,” she began, “ you would, I believe, 

ready to withdraw it if you knew she has no 
fortune, not one single penny, but what I may 


1 ” 
ive ner, 


you would give her notding with 
me?” 

“No, I certainly should not. She would never 
have my consent to marry any but an English- 
mon.” 

“De bigotry of dese English! But I will do 
widout the money. Ido want Mees Loo.” 

“TI tell you again you mever will have her. 
She would not have you. Why will you compel 
me to 

“Them IE will ask her my owm self.” 


* You would spare yourself amd all of us pain | 


and mortiffeation if you were mot to do so,” with 
a signifieamt tome that set the little man’s | 
jealousy om fire. 

“You mean I have ome rival?” he asked. 

Nor ply. 

“Datisit! You tink she preferone English- 
man tome. But ah! Bah! do I not know a | 
woman!” and he spread out his little hands in | 
disdain. 

“1 have estates, and mansions, and forests. | 
I can give her jewels and sables fit for one 
princess. T am moble! I[ make her so. She 
will be received by de Emperor as my wife. Cam 
your Englishmen do dat? Can dey grwe herdat? 
And is she not a woman? See, I am de master, 
I win her from you all.” 

“ Nothing seems to convince you that your suit 
is hopeless,” said Mabel, desperately. ‘“ Will it 
make any difference in your pursuit if I tell you 
that we do not know who Leo’s parents were ? 
therefore, she has not birth, wealth, or position 
to lure any man.” 


| You sent for me,” he said, noticing the grave 
| expression on Mabel’s face. 
| “Yes, I have just had that Count here.” 

«Ah, I den’t like the man.” 

« Tie has been proposing to me 

« And you haven’t accepted him ?’ 
hurried grimace. 

«For Loo,’” Mabel went on, perhaps w trifle 
severely.. “ And,” she added, “he wiil mot take 
his answer from me, but insists upon putting the 
question to Loo herself. He says he wilh do it 
with my permission or without, and I am togive 
him my decision as to which it is to be at four 
o'clock. Now Loo belongs to you as mueh or 


” 
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with @ 


do ?” 


him,” replied her eompanion, — 
« Do you think that will settle the question ?” 
was the calm yet scrutinising inqmiry. 
“Why shouldn’t it? Besides, Loo is: child; 
|a baby. It seems only the other day that I 
| picked herup in my armsand earried her to the 





_y such things, Count?” | hospital and watched her lowely eyes open, and 
| licht and eolowr come imto her dear face. 


I feel 
| towards that child, Miss Travers, as a.man feels 
whe has but ene child, one being om earth to 
love and live for. She came to us so stramgely ; 
she was so sweetiaml lovely; she is beeoming 
such a perfeet woman, so free from the small 
deceits and vanities that besct her sex, that I 
fecl as though every man had doneme a personal 
wrong who even looks at her with a theught of 
future appropriation.” 

“Thon Ean afraid you suffer from a great 
many ‘ personal wrongs,” replied Mabel, with a 
timge of sarcasm. 

“Tf the Russian is to be believed,” she went 
on, “Herbert Dorset has already made a de- 
\elaxation, and Jack Talboys is only waiting for 

am opportunity to do so.” 

*Ontrageous! Do they know how young the 
child is ?” 

“Yes. They can none of them plead igno- 
rance on that score. But what is to be done? 
If we are to have these troubles daily, or weekly, 
or yearly, we had better make up our minds to 
some deciled course. Jack Talboys.is the one 





«Ah, then she is not yourniece ?” to whom the least exeeption cam he taken. He 
“ She is not.” | is young and would have te wait some years, and 
** And you have no control over her?” he is a nice young fellow enough.” 


* No legal control, perhaps, but she would be | 
guided by me as few daughters are influenced by 
a mother.” 

“Ah, yes; but it is de law I am speaking of ; 
but your answer, Miss Travers: do I speak to 
Loo and ask her to be de Countess 
Ladislas Schobeloff with your consent or without 
it?” 

**T will tell you to-morrow morning,” was the 
irritated reply, at thus being driven into a 
corncr. 

** Pardon, but I would like it to-day.” 

“Very well, I will talk to you again this after- 
moon; in the meantime you will oblige me by 
not speaking to my niece upon the subject.” 

“Certainly, your wish is my law. At four 
o clock L will do. myself de honour te wait on you 
agin.” 

And with many flourishes he took himself out 

f the room. 

No sooner was she alon 

bell and desired the wa rw 


40S 


n Mabel rang the 
10 answered it to 


ascertain if Mr. Marker was in the hotel, and if 
60, t ucet him to come to her. 
fen ninutes alter tae youmg surgeon was 


HELE er 


[ call him, for though ten years have 


p ‘since we first met him, Robert Marker 
| young. 
iu point of fact he i ine three ox four and 
thirty, but the height bovishno<s of his face has 
not departed; his brouk open forehead with the } 
leone dark hair flune back like some German stw 
dent, gives him a certain air of youthfulness, 


thin whiskers and sli moustache 

| to the lovin , ¥ey eye, make one fc ron t 
he few lines. which the inexorable hand of time 
has, as it were, pi neilled upon his countenane ; 
and few who didnot know to the contrary would 
have judged him as move than six or seven and 
twenty. 


White tne rlyt 


Rn 
+ 
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«Niee enough with men,” im a tone of con- 


| tempt; “butas a husband for Loo!—Unless,” 


as a kind of afterthought, “you think she cares 
for hima ?” 

“Ob, as to that, girls of Loo’s age neverdo 
care fora man who is not double their age. I 
know it wag my own case. When I was seven- 
teen I thought I must marry a man of forty. 
Anyone younger I should have contempinoushy 
termed ‘a bey,’ and my last flaae—don’t ask 
how long it was ago—happened to be five years 
younger than mysclfi. ‘ihe next will be ten 
years my junior, and so I shall go om untih I 
| have balanced matters by geing from eae ex- 
treme toanether, But to return to Loo This 
Russian hes determined to propose to her in per- 
son. What is to be done?’ 

« Let him do so, and say nothing to Loo about 
| it beforehand. Let her fellow her own inclina- 
| tions ; it’s useless trying to thwart a woman,” 

*Itis a man in this case,” objected Mabel. 

« All the ‘Lhe woman will be more than 
a match fcr him. ‘If she will, she will, youmay 
depend en’t; and if she. won't she won't, so 
there’s an end on’t.’” 

Vith which Robert Marker left the room, but 
having reached the hall, he snatched up hisstick 
and went off wandcring about the thickly woeded 
hills that surround Spu, a prey te such thoughts 

and feelings that even the Count Ladislas Scho- 
| belof need not have envied. 





Ssuune, 





CHAPTER XXXV. 


A VIOLENT LOVER. 
** Such mystic love was in her eyes, 
And light of other worlds than ouns 5 
She looked as she had gathered flowers 
With little maids of Paradise.” MaAssrFr. 


* Mens Loo, I do love you.” 





more than she belongs to me ; what am FE to} 
, to overtake hew.’* 
“Knock the fellow down and trample upon | 





Ladislas Schobeloff, and the girl by whose side 
he walked down the long avenue of trees was 
blissfully unconscious of the full import and 
sigmificance of his words, her mind being far 
away at the moment, and she answered absently 
enough : 

«Tt is very kind of you, Count.” 

“Eh! Vat?” asked the little man, staring at 
the lovely blne eyes into which no consciousness 
of his own importunate desires had entered. 
“You do accept my devotion, you will be my 
wife?” 


“Wife ! repeated the girl, thoroughly startled 
now. “ Whose wife? What do you mean, Count 
Schebeloff? Where is my aunt? We must hasten 


And the giv? quickencd her pace, but Mabel 
was not in sight. 

Looking baek, too, she found that she and the 
Bussian were alone, for though the avenue was 
a public place, it was mofian hour at which the 


fashionable visitors whe still remained im the 


little waterimg-place usually. came out tv 
wallk. 


Still remained, I say, for the weather had for 
the last day or two beem eokd and wet, and hal 
dviven many wanderers homeward who might not 
have thought of turaing their fixees that way so 

“You aunt is deserete ; she knows: about it, 
she have walked om; it is with her permission 
dat I new address s 

“Ma)cl knows it,” repeated Loo, stand- 
ing sti and knitting her brows angrily. “What 
does she know about?” 

“ What I dic tel you, dat I love you and will 
hawe you for my wife; and you say I am very 
kind. Is datso? Does dat mean you will say 
c > ?”’ 

ar Certainly not; I didn’t know what you were 
talking about. I don’t think I shall ever marry, 
and I—I don’t know what to say.” 

“Let. me teach you. Say, ‘Ladislas, I love 
you.’ ” 

“But I mustn’t say what isn’t true; I 
don’t.” 

“Den say ‘ Ledislas, I will try te love you.’” 

“No, I can’t say that, because it would be 
equally untrue. No, Count, your will meet some- 
body more suited to be your wife than I; it is 
kind of you'to have thought me worthy of the 
honour; and now let us find Mabel and Mrs. 
Talboys.” 

“No, Mees Loo, F must speak, de happiness 
of my life depend upon you. Ever since I did 
see you I love you, I feek I cannot live without 
you. I can give you all dat a woman can desire, 
title and riches, and servants, and carriages; all 
I-do possess will be yours; only say dat you 
will try to love me.” 

But the girl shook her head, as she said, 
sadly : 

“Te I thought it prohable or possible that I 
could do.as yeu wish, Count, I would tell you so, 
but I do not, it is impossible; and,” with o 
flash of the blue eyes that showed there was a 
spirit and will behind, pliantasshe might some- 
times appear, “I am not. to be bought.” 

Her firm tones, the flash of her eyes acted 
like a spark dropped ona train of gunpowder, 
ang the explosion was not long in following. 

«You will not be bought,” he hissed, while 
his small hrown eyes seemed to.become red with 
passion, and his face looked like that of a fiend ; 
“and yet you sell yourself for nothing ; you give 
yourself where you are not wanted; you do love 
de man,” spreading out his hands with commer 
‘dat does love youraunt as you docaliher. Ah! 
bah! I do wonder I do care for you; to have no 
more what you call pride; and F do offer to male 
you my Countess. Ab, I do insult my mother 
by asking you to take her name.” 





«Phen don't do so any more, and don’t pre- - 


sume to speak to me ayitin like this,” returncd 
Loo, her face burning with the horrible idea that 
she loved Robert Marker except asa child might 
love. its father, and worse too, that he loved 
Mabel better (han herself. 

Stung, hewever, as she was by this human 
wasp,.she determined.not te show it more than 
she couki help,and she walked ona few steps in 


The speaker, as may be imagined, was Count ; silent dignity, wishing. all the time that she 
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could get away in some corner alone to realise 
the possibility of this random shot from the man 
she had always disliked, and that she was now 
beginning to loathe, having really struck home. 

But, rapidly as she walked, and though she 
steadily fixed her eyes straight before her, and 
would not lcok at him, the little man kept closely 
to her side, hecoming penitent now he had 
offended her, begging her to forgive him, telling 
her again and again of his love, of her beauty, 
of his riches that would adorn it, until becoming 
desperate as she vouchsafed him no reply, but 
maintained an indignant silence, anxious only 
to rejoin her friends and be rid of him, he 
canglit her: hand in his own, pressed it to his 
lips, and holding it tightly, exclaimed, with 
vehement passion : 

«“ You nmst leve me, Miss Loo.” 

Under other cireumstances the girl might 
have leughed, for there was something intensely 
eomic in the small Russian’s way of showing his 
earnestness; but she was a little frightened, and 
likewise sorry, and she said, with the hope of 
soothing him: 

“Tnadeed, Count, if it were possible I would, 
and fam very grateful to you for the high com- 
pliment you pay me, but it cannot be; I have 
no name, position or wealth ; even if I loved you 
E would not be your wife, the difference between 
us is too great. Go and woo some lady of your 
own nation and rank, and don’t think of a girl 
who owes all she possesses to charity, and the 
love and kindness of strangers, except as your 
friend. We can always be friends, Count.” 

Her face had softened as she spoke, the sus- 
Picion of a tear glistened in her eye, and she 
repeated the words : 

« Let us be friends, Count.’” 

But with him it was like pouring oil upon 
fire. 

Her simple, innocent beau 
It was so unlike what he 
meet. 

Hitherto he had been. hunted and sought after, 
being regarded as a matrimonial prize ; but now, 
the very difficulty of the pursuit rendered the 
chase all the more eager and exciting. 

Under other circustances he might have drawn 
back, probably would, when Mabel Travers un- 
deceived him as to Loo’s relationship. to her- 
self and supposed wealth; but the*information 
came with the refusal to let this penniless girl 
marry him, and that was a slight which a Scho- 
beloff could not brook with patience or think of 
submitting to. 

If he had taken his answer at once and himself 
off with it matters might not have gone so badly 
with him; but every moment he looked at this 
git] he became more infatuated with her. 

How fair and graceful, and lovely she was! 
What 2 magnificent woman she would one day 
become ; surely a fair tree must have borne such 
a noble offshoot, for he had never met a high- 
born lady who carried about with her clearer 
marks of a grand race than did this maiden, and 
poor Count Ladislas felt that friendship was far 
too cold a sentiment to exist between them. 

All this time he had held her hand though 
she tried to withdraw it, and he was certainly 
losing his head, for as his eyes gloated over her 
sweet face he felt that he could peril even his 
soul’s salvation for one embrace, one kiss from 
those fresh bright lips. 

His eyes frightened Loo more than his words, 
more than the manner in. which he held her hand 
so tightly, and instinctively she turned her head 
awiy, saying: 

«* Well, Count, are we to be friends ? Someone 
will join us directly, and then our talk will be 
over.” 

“And till then I have you, my beautiful one,” 
he half muttered, while his hot breath seemed 
to scorch her neck. 

“Kiss me, Loo. Give me one kiss and then 
we will be friends. I will wait.” 

“No, IT cannot do that,” answered the girl, 
turning round, and feeling at once that to shrink 
from a man like this was to make him her 
master. 

“Friends,” she went on, “do not kiss, and we 
shall only be friends: Some one will see us; 
please do let us get on to my friends.” 








intoxicated him. 
d been, used to 











But the dread of being observed did not 
frighten him as she hoped it would, and oh, how 
devoutly she wished that someone would come, 
but no one appeared, and still this man held her 
hand so tightly that it gave her absolute 

ain. 
ge One kiss,” he demanded, while his hot 
breath fanned her cheek. 

“T will not !” she replied, angrily. 
me at once, or you will repent it.” 

“No; I will have what I ask for, or I will take 
it, and perhaps more.” 

She had no idea of what his threat might 
mean, but the expression of his face made her 
cower, and to any other man she could have | 
gone on her knees and begged for merey, but to 
have done so here would have been to confess 
her weakness and terror, and the but half 
civilised savage nature of the Russ now showed 
itself through its thin coat of varnish, and to 
have yielded one iota would have been to be 
lost. 

«‘Never,” she said, defiantly, and then as his 
arm was closing round her she set up one loud 
shriek, suddenly stifled, it is true, by his hand 
being pressed upon her mouth. | 

Only for a second or two, however, for there 
is a crashing through the trees, a scuffle, the 
hand which acts as a gagis roughly dashed from 
her face, and as one man’s arm alnuptly releases 
her she is caught by another; then when she 
can look around and realise what has happened 
she sees Count Schobeloff on the ground, and 
finds herself supported by the arm of the last 
man inthe world to whom she would willingly 
have owed her reseue—Herbert Dorset. 

Instinctively as she recognised him she shrank 
from his embrace for, ungrateful as it might 
seem, even. at that moment she felt that of the 
two the Russian would be preferable to the 
brother of Constance Dorset, and that badly as 
he had just behaved she might expect better | 
treatment from his tender mercy. 

“Has he hurt you, my darling ?’”” Herbert was 
asking, as he clasped her tightly and pressing 
his lips, not om her forehead for that was shaded, 
but on the hat she wore. 

“No, I was only frightened,” she replied; **T 
hope you haven’t hurt him, do see,” and she 
tried to release herself from his arm, but he was 
not so easily to be got rid of, and it was not 
until the count, having regained his feet, came 


“Unhand 


rushing towards them like a raging bull, that to 


defend himself Herbert was obliged to relinquish 
his clasp and set her free. 

Only for one moment did she stop and pause 
to look at the two men now preparing to attack 
each other, then, remembering that she disliked 
and feared both of them, she turned and ran as 
swiftly as she could in the direetion which she 
believed Mabel and the colonel’s wife must have 
taken. 

On and on she speeds, breathless at last, her 
heart thumping and beating, as though the 
demand made upon it had been too great, and 
still she meets no one; the path winds up the 
hill the thickly growing trees on each side. 

She has left the avenue far behind, still she is 
alone. 

Oh, if she could but meet someone she knows, 
anyone, indeed, so that she may not encounter 
Herbert, that he may not overtake her. 

But her strength is failing, she is getting 
weary and giday, she cannot go much further, 
let the consequence be what it may, when sud- 
denly she hears steps, and in another instant 
Robert Marker is before her. 

“Thank Heaven itis you,” she murmured, 
then her eyesight became blurred, her body 
swayed like a sapling shaken by the wind, and 
the next instant she had fallen down insensible. 

“Oh, my love, my darling,” the surgeon ex- 
claimed, as he gently lifted”the girl’s siiht form 
and proceeded to take means to restore her to 
consciousness. 

But a woman heard the words. A woman of 
whose vicinity and of whose passion for himself 
he was quite unconscious, and as he was trying 
to restore the fair girl, meanwhile using many 
endearing epithets, Constance Dorset from the 
spot where she was sitting above them ona 








bend of the hill, could not only hear but see the 


doctor and patient without herself being ob- 
served. 

“A nice prospect for Herbert and for me too,” 
she thought, bitterly, as Loo moved and spoke. 

And then, the woman who hed had no merey 
on the sleeping child who was her father’s son, 
rose softly from her seat and walked away. 

It might have been to save herself pain; or, 
it is possible that though she had not scrupled 
to take life, the post of spy and eaycsdropper 
was too -2ean, even for her. 


(To be Continued.) 








TRUST. 





Lrrr would be impracticable unless it were 
the primary rule to believe what is told us. 
There is not a single relation in adult life in 
which we are not compelled to depend upon the 
word of another—of a husband, a wife, a friend, 
an agent. We believe certain things respecting 
them—in their honour, their chastity, their affec- 
tion, their faithfulness. 

To what kind of condition would life be 
reduced if we were to apply to these matters 
“the universal duty of questioning all that we 
believe?” In some, at all events, of these rela- 
tions, it may be observed, it is in the nature of 
the case impossible that we should have “ sufii- 
cient evidence” for our belief. 

It is an unquestionable fact that many a man 
who has been trusted, and who has for years 
berne an unexceptionable character, has proved 


| faithless; and it is quite impossible one can be 


sure upon grounds of evidence respecting any 
particular man that he is incapable of this base- 
ness, But the first condition of a gemmine and 
honourable friendship is to believe this, to refuse 
to entertain a doubt of it, and, if meed he, te 
uphold a friend’s honour until he is absolutely 
proved: dishonourable. 

With respect to trust exercised in commercial 
relations, it might perhaps be said that it isa 
mere application of the principle of probabilities. 
As a matter of experience, if customers are 
trusted, the majority of them will fulfil their 
engagements. It may be doubied whether 
tradesmen really do act in practice on this mere 
calculation of probabilities ; but at all events the 
principle does not apply to the other relations of 
life just referred to. 

It would be an insult to a friend to say that 
you trusted and loved him because you thought 
it more probable he was true than that he was 
false. 





CONVICTED. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Tue young earl was very ill for weeks and 
weeks, and once or twice old Saba feared that her 
vaunted skill would be of no avail in this case: 
that her patient would die, or that he would sur- 
vive only asa warped and helpless wreck, drawn 
out of shape, crippled and helpless. 

The dampness and chill of the subterranean 
cell had wrought fearful havoc with the natur- 
ally vigorous frame of the earl, and his sufferings 
were intense and terrible. 

When his illness was at its worst, and old 
Saba and Briggs were alike powerless to socthe 
or interest him, Alex Strange, like an angel of 
mercy, found her way to hischamber. She read 
to him, talked to him, sung to him. 

When he was wrung with pain, and the great 
beads of sweat stood out upon his corrugated 
brow, her little hand, soft and cool, smoothed his 
forehead. 











She gave him his medicine. Her presence at 
any time brought balm and soothing to him. He 
yearned for her with the longing ofa sick child 
when she was absent, and brightened at her 


entrance. 

Mr. Strange acceded to his danghter’s wish to 
assist in the nursing of their involuntary guest, 
but with many misgivings. 
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“Yet what harm can come of it?” he asked 
himself. ‘She helped nurse Spiridion. Women 
are by nature Sisters of Mercy—born nurses. I 
could not resist the child’s entreaties. I could 
not do violence to her tender instincts of 
humanity. ‘The man is in our house, thrown on 
our hands. We can only do our duty towards 
him, and leave the rest to Heaven!’ 

It was June when Lord Kingscourt was set 
free from the brigand’s cave ; September before 
he could sit up in his chair, or walk across the 
fc or, 

Youth and a splendid constitution unimpaired 
by the ordinary vices of young men had 
triumphed. 

The swollen joints had resumed their normal 
size. The knotted muscles had relaxed. He 
was straight again, uncrippled, freed from rheu- 
matism, but weak still, and old Saba advised the 
utmost caution against a possible relapse. 

The day when he came out to the dining-room 
leaning upon his faithful Briggs was made a féte 
day. 

The room was decorated with flowers, and | 
Saba had exhausted her skill in the concoction | 
of choice dishes. 

Alex was radiant, and even her father was 
genial and smiling, sharing in her pleasure. 

Once able to move about, leaning upon a cane, 
Lord Kingscourt’s recovery was rapid. He spent 
hours in the garden with Alex. 

As he grew stronger they walked to the Gulf, 
or through the groves and vineyards. 

Alex played upon the piano, and they sang 
together, their voices harmonising delightfully. 
They read books together, and discovered that 
their tastes were similar. 

The end of all this might have been foreseen. 

The young earl grew to love Alex with a pas- 
sionate admiration—a deep and tender devotion 
that absorbed his entire being. 

His love was a sort of worship, chivalrous, 
reverent, and strong as the principle of life 
within him. 

To make her his wife was now the one aim 
and hope of his life. 

One evening, late in September, they paced 
the veranda arm inarm. ‘he moon was shin- 
ing with a mellow flood on mountain, vale and 
sea. 

Alex was dressed in white, and had gathered 
about her head and throat a fleecy white lace 
mantilla such as Spanish ladies wear. In 
the soft light her beauty had in it something | 
ethereal. 

The young earl, straight and strong again, 
looked down upon her with a look which, if 
she had seen it, would have enlightened her 
strangely. 

“Tam well again, Alex,” he said, with a sigh. 
*T have been in your house since June, nearly 
four months. My friends in England must be 
anxious about me. I have trespassed upon Mr. 
Strange’s hospitality until he must wonder why 
I linger. I must go home.” 

Alex started and turned away her face. 

He could not see how pale she had suddenly 
grown. 

** But before I go, Alex,” said the young lord, 
with quick eagerness, his voice breaking, “I 
must tell you that which occupies my mind sleep- 
ing and waking, Alex, I love you. I love you, 
darling, with all my heart and soul. You have 
saved my life twice over, Will you let me 
devote that life to you, dear Alex? Will you be 
my wife ?” 

His passionate earnestness thrilled the girl’s 
heart. 

«You do not answer,” he exclaimed. “Am I 
too presumptuous, Alex? Lookatme. Let me 
read my answer in your sweet eyes, darling.” 

The girl slowly turned her face toward him, 
but she could not raise her eyes. 

The lids drooped upon her pure cheeks, which 
were flushed as the late garden roses. 

Even in the moonlight the earl could see that 
swift, deep blush. 

He read her shyness, her shrinking, her 
silence, as by an electric flash. 

He put his arm around her and drew her to 
his breast. 











| like a hermit, Vane, avoiding everyone. 








He kissed her forehead, her cheeks, her mouth, | 
in a transport of joy and tenderness. 

“Mine! My own!” he whispered, in a rap-. 
ture. 
A tread within the dwelling frightened the 
yirl, | 
: She started from him. | 

« [—I had forgotten papa!” she exclaimed. 

“Well, what of him, Alex? Shall we go and 
tell him now ?” asked the earl. | 

“I cannot leave him, Vane,” said the girl, ' 
uttering his name shyly. “I am all he has in 
the whole world. I must stay with him.” 

“T would not separate you from him for the 
world, Alex,” cried her lover. ‘I respect him; 
I admire him; I love him. He shall be my 
father also. He shall go to England with 
us ” 





“He will not go. He hates England. He 
would rather die than goto England!” 

“Yet, if I am not mistaken, he is an English- 
man. He cannot hate his own country. No, no, | 
Alex, he will go withus to England. He is still | 
a young man, in the prime of a great intellect. 
He ought not to bury himself in this solitude. | 
He has ambition, which he has tried to smother. | 


| I have seen his eyes flash when we talked upon 
| questions of great political interest. 
| to take the place for which nature intended him | 


He ought 


among the law-makers of hiscountry. He must 
go to England, and I prophecy that within a 


' year he will be known from one end of the land 


to the other, with a high and honourable reputa- 
tion.” | 

“Papa ambitious! Why, he has always lived | 
You 
must be mistaken !” 

“Tecan judge him better than you, Alex,” re- 
sponded the young earl, tenderly. ‘He is in| 
the drawing-room. Let us go to him.” 

He put his hand under the girl’s chin with a 
gentle caressing movement. Their eyes met. In | 
his was expressed his passionate love, mighty | 
and resistless. 

Hers were startled and shy as a fawn’s, but | 
he read enough in them to bring a proud glow 
to his face. Drawing her arm in his, he led her 
along the veranda, and into the drawing-room. 

Mr. Strange was seated at a table with a book, 
but he was not reading. He looked up as the 
young pair entered, and read their happy secret 
in their faces. 

The knowledge seemed to turn him to stone. 
His eyes stared at them with a look of stupe- ; 
faction, and his face grew livid in its pallor. 

The young earl, unheeding these signs of 
agitation, told his story bravely and prempitly, 
and asked of her father the hand of Alex in mur- , 
riage. 

‘There was an owinous silence, broken at last 
by Mr. Strange. 

“What you ask is impossible!” he declared, 
in a husky voice. “I wish Alex might have 
been spared this sorrow. I have been blind. 
Alex cannot be your wife, Lord Kingscourt. 
There is a mystery in my life—there is a reason 
—but Alex Strange can never be the wife of any 
man! She must goto her grave unwedded.” 





CHAPTER VII. 


Tue declaration of Mr. Strange overwhelmed 
the young lovers with consternation and dismay. 
Alex dropped her hand from the arm of her lover 
and stood, white and trembling, regarding her 
farther with incredulous amazement. 

Lord Kingscourt looked, as he was, profoundly 
shocked. It seemed to him that his host’s mind | 
had suddenly given way. 

He could not believe that the wild words he 
had just heard were the utterance of a sane or | 
sound mind. 

But the white andagonised face of the recluse, 
his haggard eyes and desperate look, had in them 
nothing of insanity. 

Alex felt his words to be a decree of fate, and 
her heart sunk to her bosom. But her love 
had no idea of submission. He hastened tomake 
passionate protest. 

His words brought no response. Mr. Strange 
still sat as if stunned. He seemed to have aged 
ten years in as many minutes, 


| Strange, turning to the earl. 


' ously. 


| heart, a gnawing vulture, for many years, 


“T cannot believe that you realise what you 


| have said, Mr. Strange,” said the young earl. 


“T love your daughter, and she has confessed 
that she loves me. I refuse, then, to accept the 
answer you have given me,” and his tones grew 
firm and resolute. ‘You have no right to part 
us for a chimera—for some wild fancy which can 
have no foundation in fact. Pardon my boldness, 
but I have a claim upon Alex scarcely inferior 
to your own. I believe that we were made for 
each other, and I cannot, will not give her 
up + 

The haggard blue eyes of the recluse rested 
upon the noble, passionate young face, flushed 
and indignant, with admiration, pity, and sym- 
pathy. The ardent nature of the young earl, 
his generous trust and confidence—above all, his 


| overmastering love for Alex—appealed to the 


father’s heart. 

«* My lord,” he said, brokenly, “if.I were to 
choose the worl” over I could not find anywhere 
aman to whom I would so willingly give my 
Alex, if it were right that she should marry, as 
to you. But it cannot be.” 

“Why not?” demanded Kingscourt, eagerly. 
You like me? ‘There is no fault in me—what, 
then, is the obstacle you seek to put between me 
and Alex P” 

“Tt is an obstacle that even your ardent soul 
cannot set aside,’ responded Mr. Strange, with 
a groan. My daughter has been set apart almost 
from her birth for a life of loneliness and celi- 
bacy.” 

“ But this is monstrous !” 

« There is a blight upon ‘me and upon her! I 
have told you truly. She cannot marry. If L 
were to grant your prayer, my lord, you would 
live to anathematise both her and me. You 
would spurn her from your house and heart.” 

“Papa!” cried the girl, in tones shrill with 
anguish. ‘ What have I ever done that you 
should speak so of me ?” 

Her father’s desolate eyes turned towards her 
in anguished tenderness. m 

“ My poor little Alex!” he said, sorrowfully. 


'“I had thought to shield you always from 


sorrow; to be all the world to you for ever. I 
had thought that, in this. wilderness, this. wild 
solitude, your heart would never awaken; you 
would never know what it is to love. But your 
woman’s herifage has come to you even here. I 
have fought fate, and am worsted. Alex, you 
know I love you?” 

“Know it? Oh, papa!” 

With a strange cry she sprang forward and 
hid her face in his bosom, flinging her tender 
young arms around him. 

“You see she does not doubt my: love, my 
lord, although I wound her so ervelly—although 
I must wreck her life and yours,” said Mr. 
«Alex knows L 
love her. She asks what she has done. I need 
not tell you, Lord Kingscourt, that no shadow 
of blame should rest on her innocent head, ‘The 
blight that must darken her life, that must 
separate her from her kind, that closes to her 
all human interests, love, marriage, even friend- 
ship—ihat blight descends upon her through 
the wrong-doing of others. She is a helpless 
victim. I would have spared her this terrible 
knowledge. I never meant her to suspect it. It 
was an evil day for us, my lord, when: you came 
to Greece.” 

* You have said too much to maintain further 
reticence, Mr. Strange,” cried, the earl, impetu- 
“Tell us—we have a right to know— 
what is this frightful mystery ?” 

“T cannot tell you. I have carried it in my 
The 
secret must be buried with me.” 

« But is this just to Alex or me? We havea 


'right to know why, you would. blight. our lives. 
' Perhaps you have overrated your trouble, Mr. 


” 


Strange. Perhaps—— 
‘The recluse smiled bitterly, 
* Overrated it!” he exelaimed. 
Heaven that were even possible !” 
« Again I ask, entreated, the earl, “what. is 
this mystery ? .Let us share the trouble with 
you. Our sympathy shall lighten your grief. 


« Would ‘to 


You have. brooded so long over your seceret.that 
possibly you have magnified it. Let.us reason 
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together over it. Let Alex’s love, and mine, 
come to your relief.” ‘ 

“Tam in the prime of my live, as regards 
years,” saidthe recluse. “Iam not yet forty-five 
years of age. My mind is at its best. I am 
ambitious. I would like, above all things, to 
take my place among the men of to-day, to make” 
my mark upon ‘my time, to influence men, to 
mingle in politics. I have a social nature, too. 
Can it be any ‘fancy,’ do you think, my lord, 
that made me an exile from my country, that 
frustrated my ambition, balked my hopes, wrecked 
all my dearest plans, and made me a hermit in 
@ lonely, mountain-hemmed glen, far from all of 
my race and kind ?” 

The young earl was silenced, more by the pro- 
found despair of his host than even by his pas- 
sionate words. 

“ No, said Mr. Strange, after a moment’ssilence, 
“I cannot tell you my story: I cannot accept 
your sympathy, my lord. I and my daughter 
are accursed. All I ask of you is to leave us. 
You are able to travel. Let me send you under 
escort to-morrow to Athens. Go back to Eng- 
land. Forget Alex, and find a bride of rank 
equal to your own and upon whom no curse 
rests !”” 

“ You ask an impossibility,” exclaimed the earl, 
agitatedly. “I love Alex with all my soul. I 
never loved before. With me, to love once is to 
love forever. I cannot give Alex up si 

“Then you will drive us from our retreat to 
some equally lonely spot to which you cannot 
trace us. If you do not leave Greece at once,” 
said Mr. Strange, with dignity, “we must do 

0.” 





* Alex,” cried her lover, “pleadforme. Your 
father loves you. He cannot resist your en- 
treaties. Alex, can you give me up so quietly ?” 

The girl lifted her head. It was a woeful little 
face she revealed, pale and wan, and stricken 
with a grief that pierced her father’s heart. - 

‘Hush, Vane, she raid, softly, her voice 
quivering. “Can you not see how much papa 
has to bear? He would not deny me that which 
would crown my life with its greatest glory, if 
it were not best. I love you, Vane; I shall love 
you as long as I live; but papa says I am 
accursed. How then could I marry you ? I love 
you too well to bring sorrow or shame to you. 
Papa is right. You must go home to Eng- 
land.” 

The anguish in her lovely young face stopped 
the reproaches Lord Kingscourt would have 
uttered. She looked like one upon whom a 
frightful burden had suddenly fallen. He looked 
from her to her father, regarding the latter with 
keen suspicion. 

Since he could not believe Mr. Strange to be 
mad—since this terrible mystery was a fact im- 
possible to set aside, he tried to imagine what 
it could be. 

Had his host been guilty of some crime at a 
long past period? Was he an outcast from his 
country and his family because of wickedness ? 
Impossible ! 

The grand and noble face declared a lofty and 
noble soul, a great nature, a fine sense of honour, 
ae ter incapable of baseness or wrong- 
doing! It had never entered Alex’s loyal soul 
to doubt her father; and doubt but entered the 
earl’s mind to be east out again in scorn. 

Perplexed and deeply troubled, the young lord 
returned to the charge, imploring Mr. Strange’s 
confidence, ‘and begging Alex to add her en- 
treaties to his own. 

But Alex, stunned'by her father’s declarations, 
maintained only a distressful silence. 

Her father put her from him gently, and arose 
and paced the floor restlessly with bowed head, 
while ‘the girl’s tawny head drooped to the 
cushions of ‘the chair he had quitted. 

“T believe that, in’ some way; you are the 
victim of the wrong-doing of others, Mr. 
Strange,” said Lord  Kingscourt;* suddenly. 
“Will you not ‘accept me as your friend and 
champion? There is nodisgrace that you could 
have borne that I dare not share.” 

Mr. Strange’shook’ his head. 

“IT do not ask’ now to knew your history,” con- 
tinued the young earl. “I ‘believe in you fully, 
completely, utterly. Give Alex to me for my 








wife, and let your secret remain a secret from us 
forever. No one will question my wife’s history. 
Iam my own master, accountable to no one but 
my Maker.” 

«The more reason that I should guard you 
against your own impulses,” said Mr. Strange. 
“I know the English people. I know the stern 
pride of the English nobility. I tell you, my 
lord, that, innocent, lovely, and beautiful as she 
is, my daughter is a social pariah. Were her 
history known to your friends, not all your rank 
and prestige could open to her the doors of 
society. The queen would not allow her to 
attend her Drawing-room—not even as Countess 
of Kingscourt—your friends would not speak to 
her; they would not associate with her; every 
one would pass her by on the other side: ‘none 
would be found so poor as to do her reverence.’ 
The very scullion in your mansion would scorn 
her. I tell you again and again: a curse rests 
upon her. Let her alone.” 

The girl’s face was hidden from sight. Her 
father’s fell words upon her heartlike cruel blows. 
The earl was staggered.’ He protested, pleaded, 
and besought, as only a lover could, but he could 
not change his hosts resolve to send him away at 
once. No further explanation was given him. 
A blank wall of terrible affirmations, without 
loopholes in the way of explanations, met him 
at every turn. It became apparent that Mr. 
Strange was not to be moved—that he was in- 
flexible as death ! 

The earl at last turned in despair to Alex. 

“Do you send me away also?” he asked. 
* Alex, must I go? Must we accept your father’s 
decision as final? Is thereno hope ?” 

The girl looked up at him with great, dreary, 
desolate eyes. 

“There is no hope!” she answered. “I could 
not marry you without papa’s consent. He has 
too much to bear without my adding to his 
burden. I never disobeyed him in my life, Vane: 
I cannot now. He has decided for us. <A curse 
rests upon me; I shall never marry.” 

“T must go, then,” cried the young earl, his 
face grey in its pallor, his brown eyes growing 
haggard as those of his host. ‘I know you love 
me, Alex. I will not make your sorrow harder 
to bear. But one thing—hear me swear! If you 
cannot be my wife, I will never marry! Living 
or dead, whether near or far, you shall be my 
life, my love, my all! I will not persecute you 
by my presence or protestations. I will leave 
this place at daybreak. You shall not be forced 
to flee, Mr. Strange. But I shall come back next 
year and every year while I live. Perhaps time 
may soften your father’s resolve, Alex. Perhaps 
Providence may come to our relief. When sick- 
ness comes, or death draws near, Mr. Strange 
may repent his harsh judgment. He could not 
leave you all alone in the world, without friend 
or protector. And whatever disgrace, or shadow, 
or shame there may be in this horrible mystery, 
I shall always count it as a glory and honour if 
you, Alex, will deign to be my wife !” 

Mr. Strange’s features worked. 

« Noble and chivalrous and great-hearted,” he 
sighed. “Ah, if I might but have known my 
Alex safe and happy in your keeping. But it is 
impossible. It wonld be better, my lord, that 
you never came to us again, but since you accept 
my decision, Alex and I will be glad to see you 
whenever you may visit Greece.” 

“ And if you should be ill, you would send for 
me ?” asked the earl. 

“Yes, I promise that—only if I were dead, 
Alex could not marry you. The blight would 
still remain.” 

“Something may happen,” said Lord Kings- 
court, refusing to give way utterly to despair. 


“Twill hope! I will hope till I die. I shall 
not see youin the morning, Alex. I shall. go 


before you rise. Let me say good-bye now.” 

« Breakfast will be ready for you, my lord, at 
daybreak,” said Mr. Strange. ‘I will be up to 
see you off. And the guard will be waiting. 
Alex, tell him good-bye now. You will not see 
him in the morning.” 

Mr. Strange walked to one of the glazed doors 
and stared blankly into the night. The young 
earl drew a few paces nearer Alex and opened 











his arms. She sprang into them sobbing, and 
was clasped in his close embrace. 

It would have been hard to say which of those 
three hearts suffered most of agony or despair 
during those moments. 

The earl rained passionate kisses on the girl’s 
white face ; her lips met his for the first time in 
a despairing love, and then, with a groan, 
he put her gently from him and rushed from the 
room. 

Alex made a movement to flee—to hide her 
grief from all human eyes in the privacy of her 
chamber. 

But a moan from her father rent her heart. 
She turned and flew to him, kissed him tenderly, 
and whispered : 

“Don’t grieve for me, dear papa. You have 
wounded me in love. We shall be all the world 
to each other more than ever, and I shall live 
for you.” 

And then, unable to bear more, she slipped 
from his arms and from the room. 


(To be Continued.) 





ARSENIC IN WALL-PAPERS AND 
DRESSES. 





Or fifty samples of wall-paper lately examined 
by Professor A. P. Kerley, twelve were found to 
contain arsenic. The arsenic was present either 
as arsenite of copper or aceto-arsenite of copper. 
T'wo samples, not reported, which contained no 
green colour, were found to contain arsenic ; 
and several papers with green figures contained 
no trace of arsenic. Six samples of green tarla- 
tan, all that were tested, were found to contain 
large amounts of aceto-arsenite of copper. The 
higher the price paid the more arsenic was 
found. The green colouring matter was held 
more firmly to the fabric by means of gum- 
arabic and starch. From the results tabulated, 
it appears that a room sixteen feet square and 
nine feet high will have spread upon its walls, 
provided any of these papers are hung, from 
fifty-two grains to more than eight ounces of 
poisonous green colouring matter. 








THE 


FORREST HOUSE; 
OR, 
EVERARD’S REPENTANCE. 
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CHAPTER LI. 


Some time afterwards’ bombshell fell among 
the gossip-mongers in the shape of an article 
published in the Rothsay “Star,” and which 
was as follows: 

“Drvorce in Hicu Lire.—We learn from a 
friend residing in Lancashire that there is a 
divorce suit pending between two parties well 
known in Rothsay. The gentleman, in fact, is 
still a resident here, but the lady is at present 
in Lancashire, where she went last May with 
the intention of getting the divorce.” 

Everard read this article twice before fully 
comprehending its meaning. Then when he 
knew he was one of the parties meant, that it 
was the Forrest name which must be mixed with 
the affair, his first feeling was one of shame and 
mortification, notwithstanding that he had once 
contemplated doing just what Josephine was now 
doing for him. : : 

But his next feeling was one of intense relief 
that at last he would be free from the burden 
which had borne so heavily upon him. 

He went with the notice to Beatrice, who, 
although she disapproved of divorces as a rule, 
looked upon this as an exceptional case, was glad 
for him, and congratulated him upon his pros- 
spect of freedom. : 

Of course all Rothsay talked, and gossiped, 
and wondered, but asked no questions of Ever- 
ard, who, outwardly, was just the same, and 
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came ‘and went as 3 if nothing had happened or 





was likely to happen. 

Dr. J Latthe wson sce med. es much surprised : as 
anyone, but offered no opinion whatever on the 
sub ject. 


He did, however, ca . upon Beatrice and asl 
what he ought to do with the traps which Mra. 























Forrest had left in his a 

“There are not many, to be sure,” he said, 
“but pr ae ~ will want them some- 
time. $ [ pack them up and fe rward them 
to Hi aah m in her eer re, or what?” 

He appeared to be in earne t, and sorely per- 
plexed, but, with her qi ick woman instinct, 
Beatrice essed at something of which no one 

! t, unk it 1 Everard, and an- 
swered ] 

“| : ond not ¢ » trouble to send 
them, n } ‘ tery. She will 
undoul come for them herself when she ha 
need of them; so, unless they are greatly in | 2 
you! vy, I would let them remain.’ 

” ‘They were not in his way at all, he said. He 

only wished to do what was right. They could | 
stay where they were always for what he cared ; 

the hoi was large cnouch. 

Wishing Miss Belknap good-morning, h« 
walked away, and a few days after she heard 
that the house was tem} porarily shut up, and the 
dor re away with hi S Insepal ble friend and 
aly Valter Klyne 

! ks later a notice was sent to Everard 
to t! ffect that a divoree from him had been 
{ d to his former wife, who chose to take 
her u ide n name, and was again Josephir 
Fleming ; : , that he, too, was divorced, wit! 
a ri t epg te wn 

“TI insisted upon that mysclf,” Josephine 
said, in the letter which sl wrote him, and in 
whi 1¢ tried to be very gracious and swect, 
as if she hi ped by « me chance to move him to 
a fecling of admiration for her. “ If only one 
could have the right to marry, I preferre d it 
s! | be you,” she said, “for I do so want you 
to be happy, Ned, as I know you mig! e@ wi 
sol woman suited to you. Dear littl Res 

dead, but Beatrice still is free, and if she 
not too old I am almost sure she would cast her 
] h yours, and then you would have money 
a 1. It was foolish in you, but you, too, 
n to ta e half the doctor off red you of 
your father’s est He wrote me about it, and 
said he never respected a man so much as he 


did you, or saw one in whose presence he felt 














so small himself. And I fully agree with 
him 

: I am free from you, and have 
not! cc by flattery, you will, perhaps, 
belicve me when I tell you that I, too, respect 
you ore than any living man. We were not 
< renial. You did not want me for your wife. 
I did not want you for my husband, and it was 
better that we be divoreed. You : glad of it, 
and so am I; but I want to - N u that I did 
appreciate you far more than ye u thong rht, and if 
you ] acknowledged our marriage at once, as I 
cannot hinking you ovglit, I should hav 
made youa good wife, for I loved yon -onee, 
Ned, and I am certain you loved me a little, and 
Iw u to think of me always kindly as 
youcan. If Ico you J uild ask you to 
kiss me as our good-bye, but as I eannot, I say 
farewell to you far n reervetfully than I once 
{ I could. Good-bye, Ned, once mine, 
bui mine no longer, and that Heaven may bless 
you is the wish of ‘* JOSEPHINE.” 

“ If it were possible that woman a coquet 
ba doe ered ’ Everard said, as he finished read- 
int e letter which he deliberat ly tore in shreds 
ar Terkel, feeling only annoyance at her 
attempts at sentiment, and utter disgust at her 


idea ot kissing him. 

He had not kissed her in years; not, in fact, 
since the Cominencement at College when she 
had asked him t Rossic’ s had 
touched his since then, and her kiss, which he 
felt still, was held as something sacred, something 
which Josephine’s would pollute, and had the 
latter been there then in all her beauty and 
undoubted charms he would have put her aside, 
and said no to her request. 


o do so. § pure liy 


| 
| 





ee 


| gentleman, « 


He parry never kiss her again, never be moved | the match, and raked the lady’s character until 


by aught she could say or do, and so well did he 





kn re that he felt sure she hy rould try her 
powers upon him should they meet again, thong h 
not with a thought to win him , ae he was 


cert in she did not care to do that, but beeanse it 
was her nature, and perhaps she eould not help 
it. 

From that time onward Everard was a changed 
man. It is true that ‘Denis was always in his 
mind, and he never for a moment forgot the pain 
and loss which it seemed to him grew greater 
every day, but the consciousness that Josephine 
had no claim upon him made him in one way 
very happy, and he felt freer from care and 
anxiety than he had done since that fatal night 
when he made the mistake of his life. 

That Josephine would marry again he was 
confident, and it did not need Beatrice’s hint, 
cantiously given, to awake in his mindasuspicion 
: to who the man would be; and still it was a 
shock when it came to him early in the spring 
t the Forrest House was to have a mistress, 
and that its last oecupant was coming back with 
a vight to rule and reign and spend his father’s 
money 108e. 

Dr. Matthewson had spent most of the winter 
in London, with an occasional visit to Rothsay, 
where he was always the same bland, courteous 
dispensing his money with a liberal 
hand, e: specially to everything which tended to 
public improvements, and giviag largely te every 


3 } 
as she cl 





| charitable objc 


| 
| 
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He’ was the man by whom the lower and 
poorer class swore, for he knew the value of their 
opinion and used all his infiuence to win their 
favour. 
whom Beatrice’s crusading 


Rhoda Ann, on 


mantle had fall 2, const ited him in all her tem- 
| perance movements, and he gave her any amount 
of good advice and some money, but would not 


sign the pledge, beeause he said it was necessary 
for him to take a little ale and wine occasionally ; 
he could not do without it, though he believed, 
of course, in total abstinence, if one was so dis- 
pos d. 
So the tem 
the anti-temp 


people claimed him, and 
xe psople claimed him, and 






4 
called him a good fellow, and he was popular 
with both parties, and thought himself a great 
and good man, worthy to have his biography 
handed down to future £' nerations. 

Of Josephine’s whereabouts little was known. 
She had been in London, and Holburton, and 
Brighton, where she was the guest of Mrs. 
Arnold, whose good opinion she had succeeded 


in retaining by telling her a part only of the 
truth, and doing it in such a manner that she 
appeared to be the party to be pitied rather 
than Everard. Mr, Arnold was not a person 
who looked very deeply into maters. She 
chose rather to take them as they seemed, and 
Josephine had bay n very faithful to her and 
her interest while they were abroad, and though 
she was shocked rm, surprised when she first 
heard the story of ne 1c marriage, Josephine told 
it so well for herself as to make it appear that 
she had not been greatly in fault, and the lady 
believed her more sinned against than sinning, 
an visited her at the Forrest House and invited 
her to her own home, where she was stopping 
somewhere about the middle of March, when 
word came to Ike Catchem—who had been made 
Dr. Matthewson’s man of all work, and the one 
who saw to the house and its surroundings dur- 
ing his absence—that the doctor, who had 
already been gone two months and more, would 
remain away still longer, and that when he re- 
turned Mrs. Matthewson would accompany him. 

Just who Mrs. Matthewson was or where she 
was to come from the letter did not state, but 
Beatrice, to whom Ike communicated the news, 
readily guessed, and was not at all surprised 
whe na week later she received a letter from Mr. 
Murton, who wrote that he had been asked to 
offic iate at the marriage of Miss Josephine 
Fleming with Dr. John Matthewson, said 
marriage to take place at the house of one of 
his parishioners, Mrs. Arnold, April 15th. 

What Everard thought or felt when he heard 
the news he kept to himself, but the towns- 
people expressed themselves decidedly ‘against 





it was literally in shreds, and said she had 
neither heart, nor principle, nor shame to 
come hack there to Rothsay, and flont her 
grandeur, in Everard’s face,as if it-were not 
enongh for him to lose his old home without 
rsecing he r thereas the wife of another man. They 

always inew there was something wrong about 
her, they said, forgetting the time when rome 
of them had made much ‘of, and believed her to 
be the injured party. 

But opinions change, and theirs had done so 
materially, and they arrayed themselves against 
the bride-elect and decided that she #houtd be 
made to feel the weight of their disxpprobation, 
and know that they ‘resented the marriage and 
the coming there to live as an insult to Everard 
and an affront to themselves. 

Nor were they at all mollified ‘by the arrival 
of. cards i chloe “them to the wedding and the 
ivory de breakfast at Mrs. Arnold’s onthe morn- 
ing of April 15th. 

There were in all a dozen invitations sent to 
as many families in Rothsay, but Everard was 
not included in them 

Josephine had the good sense not to insult him 
in that way, but she sent one to Beatrice, and 
wrote her a letter, in which she tried to make 
everything scem fair and right with regard 
to the divorcee and marriage, and hoped Miss 
Belknap would see it as she : did, and at least be 
friendly with her when she came back to Roth- 
say, 2s she supposed she must come. 

“For myscif,” she added, “I would go any- 
where than there where Everard is, and where 
his friends can hardly wish to see me. But the 
doctor is inexorable in that respect, and insists 
upon living at Rothsay a portion of the ycar at 
least. He likes the Forrest House, he says, and 
would not sell it for the world. It suits him for 
a summer residence, and we shall be there in 
June, but he has promised to spend the winter 
in London. He is very kind, and T trust that 
rafter the stormy life I have lead there is a bright 
future in store for me, which, I assure Bes I 
shall appreciate, and if TI can atone for whatever 
has beon wrong and questionable in the past I 
cert: uinly shall ‘do 80." 

And to do Josephine justice, she did mean tore- 
trieve her character if possible, and be at least a 
true wife to the man who, strangely enough, had 
chosen her, knowing perfectly well what she 
was and how little to be trusted. 

As I have said elsewhere there was about 
Josephine a most powerful fascination for Dr. 
Matthewson, who thought her, as indeed she was 
one of the most beautiful and attractive women 
he had ever seen. And the doctor liked beauti- 
ful and attractive things, they suited his luxu- 
Tious tastes, and Josephine was just the one to 
adorn the kind of home he was now able to 
have. 

She would be equal to any emergency, and 
as there was nothing jealous in his nature he 
would enjoy the attentions she was sure to receive 
—enjoy seeing her pointed out at watering-places 
and hotels as the lovely and charming Mrs. 
Matthewson, who wore such costly diamonds. 

If any of her atimirers should become too 
demonstrable he could easily rid himself of them 
and bring his wife under subjection, for he 
meant to be her master, meant to do exactly as 
he pleased in everything, and he made'a begin- 
ning by refusing to sell the Forrest House, as 
Josephine asked him to do. 

For Josephine was determined not to go back 
to Rothsay, and at first made it a condition in 
PvE tag ‘the doctor that he should dispose of 

he place, or at least require her to live there 
even for a few weeks. 

She had no wish to meet Everard, as she 

might almost daily, or to come in contact with 
his friends who knew the whole affair. 

But the doctor was resolved upon making the 
house into a kind of palace where he could enjoy 
himself after his own ideas, and as he hail not 
the slightest eonsideration for the wishes or feel- 
ings of others, he laughed at Josephine’s 
scruples, which he called whims, and to!d her 
she should marry him and should live at Forrest 
House, too, 

And she did, for on the evening of the 15th of 
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April there appeared in the papers the following 
notice : 

«‘Marrixp, this morning at ten o’clock, by 
the Rev. Theodore Morton, Dr. John Matthew- 
son, to Miss Josephime Fleming. The bride- 
groom, who has spent most of his life abroad, is 
a man of high culture and immense wealth, 
while the bride is pre-eminently beautiful, and 
aistantly related to the Bigelows, one of the 
oldest and best families in the city. May their 
future be as bright as the spring sunshine 
which fell around them to-day.” 

London and Liverpool were the cities where 
the happy pair spent their honeymoon, and it 
was not until the middle of June that they took 
possession of their Rothsay house, which had 
undergone quite a transformation. 

What Everard felt no one could guess, for he 
said nothing, and never went near the house, 
where, when the carpenters were through, the 
upholsterers commenced their work of arranging 
the loads of new furniture which arrived each 
day from town. 

Carpets and curtains, and inlaid tables, and 
stands, and mirrors, and vases, and one hedstead 
and bureau too tall to stand in the room for which 
it was intended—Mistress Josephine’s room, the 
ceiling of which was raised at once, and arched 
overhead to admit*the wonderful bedstead. 

Every room was refurnished and changed in 
some way except Rossie’s—the ghost-haunted 
chamber where the doctor had never been since 
that first visit with Walter Klyne, when he fan- 
ciced he saw the white face on the pillow, and 
almost felt the touch of a death-cold hand. 

“This room, by his own orders, was left as it 
was when Rossie was there. Not an article of 
furniture was changed or moved from its place. 
Some of Rossie’s books were on the shelf where 
she had left them; a work-box was on the table, 
and in the closet one or two half-worn dresses 
hung, a prey to any moth or insect which chose 
to fasten upon them. 

But the rest of the house was beautiful and 
fresh and new, and was ready for the bride, who 
came at last one afternoon in June, and was met 
at the station by the coachman with the new 
carriage and high-stepping horses, which pawed 
the ground and arched their glossy necks as the 
long train swept by. 

There was no one there to meet the bride— 
that is, none of her acquaintances, for the mar- 
riage was very unpopular in town, where some 
said it was no marriage at all, and every door 
was virtually closed against the lady who, for 
once in her life, looked ‘pale and tired as she took 
her seat in the soft-cushioned carriage, and lean- 
ing back wearily, said, half- -impatiently : 

“Tell him, please, to take the straightest road 
home, for I am tired to death.” 

But if the doctor heard her he did not heeft her 
request. 

He had no feelings of shame or twinges of 
conscience. 

He wished the people to see his splendid turn- 
out, with him in it, and they drove past all the 
shops and offices, where the men and boys stated 
at them, and a few made a show of recognising 
the courteous lifting of the doctor’s hat, and the 
patronising wave of his hand. 

Josephine was closely veiled, and pretended 
not to see the ladies who were in the street, and 
who pretended not to see her, though, in fact, 
they were perfectly aware who it was passing 
them so leisurely in the elegant and ‘costly car- 
riage. 

nd Josephine knew that they saw her, and 
felt that her worst fears were to be realised, and 
when, at a sudden turn in the road, they came 
upon Beatrice, whose cool little nod seemed more 
an insult than a recognition, her cup of humilia- 
tion was full, and there were tears and mortifica- 
tion and anger in her eyes, and her headache was 
not feigned when at last they drew up before the 
house, where a strange woman was waiting to 
greet them. 

This was Mrs. Rogers, the housekeeper, im- 
ported for that purpose, as were the other ser- 
vants. These, however, had all heard the ante- 
cedents of their new master and mistress very 
freely discussed, and the result was ‘that a 
mutiny was already in progress, for as the girl 





who held the post of scutlion said, “ ‘she had lost 
one cha-rac-ter by living with folks who wasn’t 
fust cut, and she didn’t care to lose another.” 
Still the wages were good, and all decided to 
stay a while, at least,and see what the lady who 
had two husbands living and had once been a 
servant herself {such was the story as they had 
it) was like. 

So they came tomeet her, and were introduced, 
and pronounced ker very handsome and stylish, 
and a fit occupantef the many beautiful rooms of 
which she was mistress, and for which she did 
not seem to care, for she never stopped to look 
at them, but went directly to her own apart- 
ments, Which she did have the grace to say were 
pretty. 

“Yes, it is all very nice,” she sail to the 
doctor, who asked how she liked it. “And it 
was kind im you to fit it up so well, but Iam 
frightfally tired and nervous, too, I think. This 
last het day’s ride has just upset me. I believe 
[ll havea cup of tea brought te my room, and 
not ¢o down to dinner, if you'll excuse me.” 

« Nonsense. You won't do any such thing,” 
was the doctor’s reply. “You'll put on one of 
your best dresses, and your jewellery, and po down 
to dinner with me. I want the servants to sce 
you at your best, and then somebody may call 
this eveniag, and you must-be meady to receive 
them.” 

“Somebody call!’ Josephine retorted, with 
intense bithermess in her voice. “Don’t flatter 
yourself that anyone whom I care for will call 
to-night, erever, while I remain ia Rothsay.” 

“Why what do you mean ?” the deetor asked, 


and shé replied : 


wife, married toamother man, I am to be tabooad 
in thistowm. Didn’t you notice how the ladies 
we passed im the street pretended to be looki 

another way go asnottosce me. That was 

puton. They did net wish to recognise me even 
with a ned,and you surely noticed the little, 
distant, insalltimg bow which Miss Belkmap gave 


me. 


wish I kad wemained firm to my fret resoln- 
tion.” 


She wasmore than half eryimg with anger and 
he termed her groundless fears. 


that. matter. 

He knew of many such instances, and if the 
people in Rothsay were disposed to slight him 
at first, as possibly they might be, he should 
live it down, for morey could accomplish every- 
thing, and he meant te keep up a style of living 
which should make him the wonder and envy of 
everyone. 

So Josephine’s maid, who was a German, was 
summoned to attend to her mistress’s toilet, 
which the doctor himself superintended, even to 
the laces worn about her neck and wrists. 

He was a connoisseur in ladies’ dress, and 
would have made a second Worth, and had al- 
ready on several occasions criticised Josephine’s 
taste, and suggested alterations in.her dress and 
manner. 

She was not reserved enough, and talked too 
much to strangers, and wore too many colours, 
he said, and now dictated to her maid until 
Josephine lost all patience, and forgetting the 
presence of the girl, who fortunately understood 
but little English, bade him mind his business, 
and leave her to herself. 

It was the first ebullition of temper she had 
shown towards him, but he received it good- 
humoredly, and touched her playfully under 
the chin, and had his way in everything, and 
took down to dinner a most beautiful and ele- 
gantly-dressed woman, who looked as if made 
for the place she was occupying at the head of 
that handsomely appointed table. 

But no one called either that evening or the 
next day, or the next, and sside from the ser- 
vants Josephine did not see a single individual. 
When Sunday came she was really sick with 





mortification and disappointment, and the doctor 


“I mean that as Everard Forrest's divorced | 


There was not a particle of condiallitty im it. | 
I knew it would be so, and that was why I was) 
sO oe to coming heve,as you know I was. I | 


vexation, but the doctor only laughed at what | 


Supposing she was a divorced woman, with her. 
first husband living in the same town, what did | 


went to church without her, and met several of 
the ladies, and could not fail to notice their lack 
of cordiality towards him. 


Not one of tag mentioned his wife, al- 
though he spoke once of her himself, and 
said that she was sick, and asked Irs. Rider 


to tell her husband to call in the afternoon and 
see her. 

Even that ruse failed, for there was no solici- 
tude expressed for the Jady’s health, no inquiry 
as to what ailed her, and the doctor drove home 
in his handsome carriage, feeling that after all 
Josephine might be right, and that the people 
were determined to show their disapprohation. 
But he meant to live it down, and not let the 
good fortune he had so coveted and so sinned to 
get tarn to ashes on his hands. 

But living it down was not so easy as he had 
strpposed, and as day after day went by, and no 
one came to see his grandeur, or paid the least 
attention to him, his spirits began to flag, and 
he half-suspected that he had made a mistake 
in bringing his wife to Rothsay, where the 


Norrest star was so evidently in the ascendant. 


(To be Continued) 





A MATCHED BUTTON 


— 
Saal 





Mr. Amos Surrvers was a jeweller; his shop 
kad been broken open the night before, and he 
now was holding « consultation with Detective 
Drake, who was examining into the matter with 
am eye to every detail of the robber. 

“The thing has been very neatly done,” 
Detective Drake. “Am old band, I should cay. 

“TI don’t see how we all slept through it,” said 
Mrs. Smithers, who hed come imto the shop and 
taken a seat. She was a pretty, well-dressed 

woman, with decidedly more m about 
ber than her husband. Their daughter Elsie 
stood behind Mrs. Smithers’ chair, also pretty, 
also well-dressed, and with that mdescribable 
attractiveness about her that is sure to win its 
possessor friends all over the world. 

“ Bless you, mother, these fellows are as quict 
as cats. They tarmed the gas on, too. There it 
was at full glare, when Diek came in the morn- 
ing to open tne 

“What is estimate of your loss, Mr. 
Smithers ?” asked the detective. 

“Two thousand five hundred might cover it,” 
Mr. Smithers said, ruefully. 

«A very neat job,” repeated the detective, in 
a tone of veiled admiration; “never remember 
to have seen a neater.” 

He was rummaging behind the counter at this 
moment. He picked something up. 

“Ts this yours?” he asked, holding out a 
button. 

Mr. Smithers peered at it from under his 
spectacles. 

“That ?” with some contempt. “ Not that I 
know of. At all events, I will not put in a 
claim. 

It was in fact a common coat button. It was 
grey. It had a metal rim, and the centre was a 
grey figured silk. The detective continued to 
eye it curiously. 


said 


” 


«You are sure this is n ot yours ?” 
«Well—yes—I am——" 
“JT am quite sure,” asserted Mrs. Smithers. 


«This button patty acie Mg caine off a grey overcoat. 
It is an overcoat button. Mr. Smithers never 
had a grey overcoat in his life.” 

**You spoke of Dick. YVerhaps he may have 
lost. it.” 

Dick came in at that moment. 

“Did you ever see this button before, Dick ?” 
inquired Mrs. Smithers, taking it from Mr. Drake 
and holding it up. 

« Never did, ma’am.” 

“Pity about that,” remarked Mr. Drake, 
whereupon Dick teok the button, looked it over 
curiously, with the air of ome who suspected 
there might be “illions in it.” But, afterall, 





he handed it back to the detective with a regret- 
j ful sigh. “Never saw it before.” he repeated. 
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** Ask Mr. Young,” sug¢ested Mr. Drake, nod- 
ding towards the deaf clerk who was at work at 
a little stand in a corner behind the counter, 
mending jewels. 

* Did you lose this button, Mr. Young ?” Dick 
bawled in his ear. 

Mr. Young lifted his pale, patient face, took in 
the purport of the inquiry, but shook his head. 

“IT may make something of this,’ Mr. | rake 
said, taking out a leather pocket-book, into which 
he dropped the button. “ At all events, it is the 
only clue I have come upon.” 

“You think the robber may have lost it?” 
asked Mr. Smithers. 

“Hemay. There’snotelling. Ofcourse peo- 
ple were coming in and out the shop all day 
yesterday, and the button may have been dropped 
then, and been carried behind the counter. It’s 
even odds, I should say, that it was dropped last 
night. Still, there’s no harm in my keeping it 
inmyeye. Mr. Smithers, have you made out your 
inventory? Ill take that with me, and we'll 
try to spot some of the articles if they should be 
sold. But the thieves are more likely to melt 
them up.” 

“ Yes, here’s theinventory,” said Mr. Smithers, 
“as nearly as I can make it out. Mr. Drake, 
you'll let us hear from you ?” 

“Oh, certainly, certainly. Good-morning, 
Mr. Smithers ;’” and exit Mr. Drake. 

“Tfanyone can throw any light on the subject, 
Mr. Drake is the man,” Mr. Smithers said, turn- 
ing to his wife and danghter, when they were 
alone—Dick having accompanied Mr. Drake to 
the sidewalk, whence his admiring gaze followed 





, pPleasanter associations. 


the detective until he was out of sight; and Mr. 
Young being as good as nobody. 

«T’msure [hope he will,” sighed Mrs. Smithers. 

“It’s too bad. I suppose it will keep us at 
home all the summer.” 

“Ah, well, there might be worse things than 
neing in one’s own home all the summer,” said 
Elsie, cheerfully. 

“TI firmly believe Mr. Drake will suceeed in 
clearing up the mystery,” said Mrs. Smithers, 
rising with an air of decision. “I can’t help 
feeling so.” 

The mother and daughter returned to their 
own portion of the establishment. ‘They had 
very pleasant rooms over the shop, which Mrs. 
Smithers had long wished to exchange for a 
house, in a more fashionable locality ; but she 
had hitherto been unable to induce her husband 
to agree with her. 

“Yes. Here we shall be all through the hot 
weather, I’ve no doubt,” said Mrs. Smithers, 
taking up again the burden of her lamentations. 
“Now, how different it would be if your father 
had done as I wished, and settled down in a nice 
little house at Park Avenue. I never did believe 
in-hoarding money. If we had spent this money, 
it wouldn’t have been there to be stolen.” 

“Oh now, mother, father must have had his 
stock all the same. He wouldn’t have paid for 
the house with the things in the shop.” 

* How do you know he would not? That is 
just like you, Elsie. Anything for an argument ! 
You seem to forget that my object in wishing to 
live out of this region cf the town is to give you 
You can’t expect to 





havé any society as long as you are cooped up in 
this shabby old place.” 

“ But I think I have seciety, mother.” 

“T don’t agree with you. You don’t know 
any of the fashionable people at all. Nor ever 
will, until we move.” 

« Then I’m sure I don’t care to know them— 
if they come to see not me, but the house I live 
. ” 


“No, Elsie, that is not it. They come to sce 
you, if you live in their part of the town. 

“T am quite satisfied only to know.people who 
are willing to take a little trouble on my 
account,” said Elsie, with her sweet-tempered 
laugh. 

“Oh, well, Elsie, you always try to talk me 
down. I’m sorry you can’t be made to realise 
your own interests.” 

« Now, mother, you know that father and you 
decided, some time ago, that it was for our 
interests for us to stay just here for a while.” 

“Oh, well, I suppose I am peculiar,” Mrs. 
Smithers said. This was a phrase of hers in 
which she took a good deal of comfort. She was 
convinced that she was formed of finer clay than 
most people. “I suppose I am peculiar. T 
require more than you do. Iam tired to death 
of commonplace penple. 

“T’m so sorry [am commonplace,” said 
Elsie, kissing her. “I know I am, so don’t 
attempt to deny it.” 

“No, I won’t have you say so. But you are 
absolutely without ambition. I don’t understand 
it in a daughter of mine.” 

Elsie said to herself that she had ambitions. 
In fact, I should be sorry to have her for my 
heroine, had she not had them. No girl should 
be without ambition. 

That day, at dinner, Mr. Smithers announced 
that he had a call from a young man who had 
brought him a letter of introduction from his 
cousin. “ Gardiner Welles,” said Mr. Smithers ; 
“quite a fine-looking fellow. I asked him to 
take tea with us to-night. I think you'll like 
him, mother.” 

«A young man ?” 

“Twenty-six or so, I should say. Talks well. 
I think you'll be apt to like him. I’m not sure 
about Elsie. I think she likes something 
quieter.” 

Mr. Welles put in an appearance at the hour 
named by Mr. Smithers. Mrs. Smithers, as her 
husband had predicted, was charmed with him. 
He was decidedly agreeable. He was up in the 
light literature of the day. He was exceedingly 
fluent ; it was unnecessary to do more than lean 
back and listen to him. Elsie, too, found this 
exceedingly pleasant; all the more so, because 
Mr. Welles’ admiration of her was most open 
and undisguised: mutual admiration is not an 
unusual phenomenon. 

Of course the subject of the robbers came up. 
Mrs. Smithers gave a most eloquent sketch of 
the facts as far as known—as we are aware, 
meagre enough. How the shop had been rifled 
in the night. How the only clue to the robbers 
was a button, which had been picked up by the 
detective, and which he had kept, as of possible 
use. 

«* What kind of button ?” inquired Mr. Welles. 

**A grey button, half metal, half silk.” 

«Mr. Drake is very sharp. Depend upon it, 
he’ll make something out of it,” said Mr. 
Smithers. “Mother, another cup of tea, if you 
please.” 

“« May I inquire, does Detective Drake imagine 
that the man who lost that button has the 
monopoly of that particular style?” said Mr. 
Welles. 

Elsie laughed. 

“Do you know I had never thought of that ?”” 

“Drake is all right. Drake is not to be caught 
napping. He had his own notions about it.” 

“T daresay,” agreed Mr. Welles, airily. 

His manner to her father was the one thing 
about kim which displeased Elsie. It was un- 
doubtedly patronising. To her motherand her- 
self he was deference itself. 

After tea, Mr. Smithers settled down to his 
newspapers, and Mr. V . les devoted himself to 
the ladies. When he finally rose to take leave, 
Mrs. Smithers urged him to come to see them 
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soon again. Mr. Welles thanked her, warmly, 
and bowed most gallantly over her hand. 

“He is perfectly charming !”” pronounced Mrs- 
Smithers, as soon as the door was closed upon 
him. “There, Elsie! There isamanitis worth 
while to talk to.” 

«“ Wait a while, wait a while,” suggested Mr. 
Smithers. “Don’t judge by the outside, 
mother. Friends are like wine, the better for 
keeping.” 

“I trust I have some discrimination, Amos. I 
was never more prepossessed in my life—never. 
He is evidently a man accustomed to the very 
hest society. I never saw such manners in my 
life. Really distinguished.” 

** Yes, I told you you would like him.” 

It sometimes occurred to Mr. Smithers to be 
amazed that his wife had ever fancied him— 
poor, plain, uninteresting Amos Smithers—when 
she was_so fully alive to attractions like those of 
Mr. Welles. 

Meanwhile Mr. Welles sauntered home; a 
friend was sitting up, smoking. 

“Hullo! How are you, old fellow ?” cried the 
latter. ‘Make yourself at home. Sit down. 
Glad to see you. How did the tea-party go 
off ?” 

“Very well. The daughter is the sweetest 
eirl P've seen for anage. I mean to goin for 
her. The old people were uncommonly civil, too. 
Really I couldn’t have done better for myself. 
1t was by the merest accident I found that Keene 
was the old man’s cousin ; it was a lucky thought 
of mine to write a letter from him introducing 
myself. Smithers probably doesn’t hear from 
his cousin very often. Swallowed the whole 
thing, handwriting and all. I had to guess at 
that ; but those old lawyers all write pretty much 
the same kind of scratch.” 

«« Anything said about last night ?” 

«Oh, yes. We discussed it. Ha! ha! ha!’ 

«Ha! ha! ha!” 

* You owned up, I suppose ?” 

“Oh, yes! I owned up.” 

« Well, I must be off in a dayor two. In fact, 
Pye a notion of going to-morrow. Youhave this 
plan of going into the milling business here. I 
wish you joy of it, but it’s too slow work for me. 
So we'll divide the spoils, and say adieu for a 
while. 
rather expect you'll be after me before long. 

“I may, and I may not. I’m to have the mill 
by paying two hundred pounds down. Then I 
must find some respectable citizen to go on my 
note. That took me to old Smithers to-night. 
L heard he was a respectable citizen with ready 
money and an obliging disposition. Otherwise I 
might have hesitated to present myself—so soon 
again.” 

“« Do you believe he’ll go on your note ?” 

“Yes, Ido; that is, if Mrs. Smithers has any 
influence with her lord and master. Oh, I’ll come 
out all right.” 

“T’ve no doubt of it. I suppose I am to take 
the spoils with me to townand convert them into 
ready money, as agreed f” 

«« Yes, there’s noother way. We can’t dispose 
of them here.” 

*Pve-decided. I leave to-morrow.” 

“All right. By-the-way, Rob, suppose you 
take that, grey overcoat.of mine with you. You 
ahways liked it;. I’m tired of it.” 

“Sam, you are liberality itself. You—you 
overwhelm me. Still, I will nerve myself to 
accept;your offer, . Having been hard up for some 
months, .my,, wardrobe is at a very low ebb. 
Where is the garment ?. I'll try it on.” 

“ It’s a capital fit. There’s one button gone, 
you see, by the way. I’m sorry for that. You 
had better get. another if you can match it, and 
mike yourself as respectable as circumstances 
will admit of,” 

«Thank you, thank you. It’s well to make a 
fir outside show,.I suppose. See here, Sam, 
you'll have to pay my expenses to town.” 

* Oh, of course. Mind that button,” 

* You seem to be possessed about that button, 
I should never have noticed it.” 

“Mind you notice it now.” 

Mr. Gardiner Welles desired to get rid of his 
overcoat without getting his friend into trouble, 


Yes, I think I'll be off to-morrow. I; 








if he could help it, and at the same time do his 
friend a good turn. 

Frank wore the grey overcoat. He was stand- 
ing on the platform with a cigar in his mouth as 
the train slowly moved out, when Detective 
Drake sauntered in. 

Detective Drake’s eyes fastened on him as if 
by intuition. He quickened his steps. Hestood 
for a brief second in front of Frank—long enough 
to see that the top button of his coat was want- 
ing. 

Just then the locomotive gave a shrill whistle, 
and the train tore away. But Mr. Drake had 
taken an instantaneous mental photograph of 
Frank. He turned away bitterly disappointed, 
to be sure, that he had arrived just too late, but 
he telegraphed along the route, directing the 
authorities to look out for a person answering the 
description he gave. 

As luck would have it, however, Frank took 
off his coat before he arrived, and strapped it up 
with its brown lining exposed to view. So De- 
tective Drake was checked. 

Frank strolled unmolested to his lodgings, that 
night put himself in communication with his 
mates, and before noon of next day had con- 
verted Sam’s share of Mr. Smithers’ wares into 
hard money, which he forthwith transmitted to 
the former gentleman. 

After that he had no news of his friend Sam 
for some time. 

As the days and weeks slipped by, and Detec- 
tive Drake failed to throw any light on the rob- 
bery, Mr. Smithers lost faith in his sagacity to 


a certain extent. Especially as his wife openly’ 


sneered at him, and Elsie gently disagreed with 
him when he ventured to chant the praises of 
the detective’s sharpness. 

As for the new friend of the family, Mr. Gar- 
diner Welles, he made all manner of fun of Mr. 
Drake and his button. Finally, Mr. Smithers 
avoided the subject, and even avoided Mr. Drake 
when he met him, feeling that he had—perhaps 
unwittingly—misled him. Mr. Drake was equally 
reluctant to enter into conversation with Mr. 
Simithers. 

Mr. Smithers certainly liked Mr. Gardiner 
Welles no better on further acquaintance than 
at their first interview, when he had secretly 
distrusted the man. Still he had absolutely no 
reasons to offer for this dislike. 

In fact, urged by Mrs. Smithers, he had con- 
sented to endorse Mr. Welles’ note for two hun- 
dred pounds. 

Fractically, he stood sponsor for him to the 
community. Peoplealways spoke of Mr, Welles 
to Mr. Smithers as your friend—which Mr. 
Smithers always felt disposed to dispute, and 
yet never did, chiefly because Mr. Welles was 
the friend of his wife and daughter. 

He was doing well with his mill, Everything 
seemed to favour him, and the day came when, 
somewhat to Mr. Smithers’ surprise, and greatly 
to Mrs. Smithers’ gratulation, he paid the note 
endorsed by our worthy jeweller. After that, 
he was more patronising and supercilious than 
ever. 

In this, he certainly played his cards badly as 
far as Elsie was concerned. She might other- 
wise have been carried away by Mr. Welles’ ex- 
cellent acting. But she argued that there must 
be something radically wr.ng about a man who 
could treat an older man, and a man so gentle 
as her father and so good, with disrespect. When 
she spoke to her mother about this, however, 
Mrs. Smithers professed surprise. 

* Good gracious, child, 1 have not noticed any- 
thing out of the way in Mr. Welles’ manner. 
And I’m sure he is politeness itself to me. 
Always rises when I come into the room, and 
remains standing until I am seated.” 

* Yes; I think that is very disagreeable—and 
unnecessary. . There isa formality about it I 
dislike. You might prefer to remain standing 
or to walk about.” 

* Nonsense, Mr. Wellesgknows about those 
things.” 

«No more than any sensible person.” 

« Now, Elsie, I see how it is. You will allow 
your father’s prejudices to influence you to refuse 
an advantageous offer: This Mr. Welles is quite 
out of the common run. Youare very fortunate 








to have met him. He really belongs to a differ- 
ent—a better—set than ours.” 

“Tam not so sure of that.” 

“Elsie! His manners.” 

“ His manners remind me of those of the men 
I’ve seen on the stage. ‘The fine gentleman, 
you know. He seems to be acting a part.” 

In truth, Mr. Gardiner Welles had been chiefly 
indebted for his manners to a stage educa- 
tion. Andit certainly required all the superficial 
polish thus acquired to overlay the roughness 
and coarseness of certain other associations of 
his. Elsie’s instincts were not at fault. 

One day, Mr. Welles asked Mrs. and Miss 
Smithers to come out to his mill on a tour of 
inspection. He agreed to call for them himself 
and drive them out. 

Mrs. Smithers agreed delightedly, as she was 
very apt to do to any proposition of Mr. Welles. 
Elsie demurred. 

She began to have misgivings now as to accept- 
ing any overture from Mr. Welles. She realised 
that at this stage of their acquaintance, small 
things given “‘meant great things at a distance.” 

Which great things she had not the faintest 
intention of yielding up to Mr. Gardiner Welles, 
or anyone resembling him. 

However, she went with her mother to the 
mill. As they drew up, a heavy farmer’s waggon 
loaded with bags of flour was also in front of the 
great door. In the driver, Elsie recognised an 
acquaintance, who forthwith sprang off his seat, 
and hastily tying his horses, rushed up to shake 
hands with Elsie. 

* Oh Ross !” 

“Oh, Elsie !” 

**Do come and see us as soonasyoucan. Mr. 
Welles, this is my friend Mr. Nolan. Mother, 
don’t you see Ross ?” 

Mr. Welles bestowed a very supercilious greet- 
ing upon Ross, whom he took for a country farmer 
not worth being civil to. 

Mrs. Smithers shook hands with indifference ; 
but Ross was not rebuffed. He joined the party 
and escorted Elsie through the mill, and he and 
she laughed and talked nonsense together, as she 
certainly never laughed and talked with Mr. 
Gardiner Welles. 

‘So Mr. Welles is a friend of yours?” Ross 
asked, presently. 

“Yes and no. 
mother’s.” ¥ 

“I was rather surprised to see it. Where did 
Mr. Smithers pick him up, do you know ?” 

« He brought a letter from Mr. Keene.” 

“T am still more surprised. How on earth did 
he know Mr. Keene ?” 

« What on earth do you mean by all these dark 
suggestions? And in the man’s own will, 
too !” 

‘You are sure he is not a particular friend of 
yours ?” 

** Positive.” 

“Tl tell you then that there are very queer 
stories about in reference to this gentleman. 
‘They say that he has been quite conspicuously 
before the public in his day; that he was tried 
for forgery upon one occasion, and was sentenced 
to the penitentiary. Afterwards his time was 
commuted.” 

“I think it is very strange that no one gave 
father-an inkling of this.” 

“Oh, I don’t know. What is everybody’s 
business is nobody’s business. Besides these 
were only rumours. Persons may have been 
misled by a resemblance.” 

** Mother will never believe it. But I am 
almost positive that father has never really liked 
the man.” 

“I should never have told you, but that you 
looked so indignant when I asked if Mr. Welles 
was a friend of yours. I was sure that you would 
not be hurt at anything I might say about 
him.” 

Mr. Welles and Mrs. Smithers approached. 
Mrs. Smithers was in quite a flutter of enjoy- 
ment with the pleasant drive, her companion, 
her sense of importance as being the friend of 
so charming a person as he on whose arm she 
leaned. “I feel thoroughly posted,” she averred, 
as she joined Elsie. ‘I am prepared to go into 
the willing business forthwith,” 


A friend of father’s—and 
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Elsie smiled faintly. “Are you ready to 
now ?” 
“é Y :, I 
as though addressed. 
but you look _— 

“TI am perfectly well. This noise c 
I would atin x be in the air.” 

Mr. Welles shrugged his shoulders at this, 
though marvelling at her lukewarmness. He 
hada marked way of shrugging his shoulders. 
Also, his walk was peculiar. rtly owing to 
the tizht boots he always wore, he was very un- 
on his feet. Perhaps he had endeavoured 
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asked. 
believe we are,” Mr. Welles rep 
“ Miss Elsie, pardon me, 


ed, 





nfuses me. 






stead 
to cultivate an airy, off-hand carringe. Butthe 
result was not satisfactory. 

As they drove off, - Welles remarked : 

«A yustic swain, Miss Elsi » p? 

es Y u will have to ‘wane slate,” Elsie said, 


shortly. 
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He was iden. Ww hen the play was over he 
rose and sauntered off with his hands in the 
pockets of that identical grey overcoat. 

The detective followed him. Frank turned 
down a side street, and walked along until he 
| came to a pawnbroker’s shop. The detective 
| followed him into the shop. 

Frank drew out of his pocketa case of morocco, 
which ‘he opened and displayed a dozen chocolate- 
spoons of a peculiar fashion. 

‘The detective’s quick eye recognised them 
immediately as having been in the inventory 
given him by Mr. Smithers. 

The detective arrested Frank, and lost no time 
in ferreting out the matter which had'so long lain 
heavy on his soul. As a matterof course, h'rank 
ecured better terms for himself tyy implicating 
n;in consequence of which Brake lost no 
ying a warning hesbal on the shoulder 
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, “Vy dear Elsie !” remonstrated Mrs. Smithers. | Gerdiner Welles. 
“Oh, | beg pardon. I had no idea the gentle-| After all, Iam afraid not much could be 
man wits suc ha particulas " ‘ Sa | ure din Mr. Gardiner Welles’ favour. Noteven 
} “Yes. He isa very cla fi nd indeed. We by an vt admirer Mrs. Smithers. In fact, 
have ywn each other all our liv. ~” | tha od lady found it expedient to have very 
Diy ingu liry is answered. You adinit t he little to say on the subject. Certainly, her 
isa swain. And there is no doubt ache his | husband had nother to thank that he was not 
being a rustic one.” | seriously involved in the dow wafall of the graceful 
“1 should say so,” 5. Gar dinier. 
“Really, Elsie, I wonder v | However, the Smithers one and all haveagreed 
that young man. He is to forget their disreputable acquaintance with all 
| a ordinary-looking.” | the speed that may be. Not even Koss Nolan 
“ He is cert ainly utterly with pretensions, |.ever breathes his name. R. HH. 
m< } ed | 
‘Oh, well, you would i upon liking him a a 
if « ly for th ke of « pp ition.” FACETIZE. 
Elsie wis let the matier drop. After all, 
she felt that Ross’s merits could take care of 
themselves. But when they were at home, TOO LITERAL BY HALF. 
‘ Well l diiv i ith an airy x ' —s 
b: woe ‘. b wee if } . ZEstuetic Husranp: “Just < him if he’s 
W; | in urd me i mot i 4 ° ° 7 ° 
h noah. : , mwes* “*) got the same article in peacock-blue, Eliza.” 
cr « versiut i Ww ‘ A 
RN so fn . a ill she per- i rxc | Wire: “A le méme 
i 3 i npressea srs. OU rs. Sti ? er . 1 s ‘ 
sisted ‘ : till sl article en bleu de cog aux petits pois ?” 
“jot metell vw f Elsie. Whertever AsTonisueD Drapsr: “ Plait-il, madame ?” 
n come of it, 1 see n ( ty for an epen —Puach. 
oF ii ru at present. Really, one would suppose “Mean Sprep.’—Iunning away from your 
t th: m had your father’si u more at heart | creditor :—Funch. 
= = , foct] ea METEOROLOGICAL. 
| i ’ ( ertectiy wretched. ~ 
b hex I in t] narion Elsie m i TISTRESS (t o old coachman, who had under- 
I M l t l Yr. RUiS1 put el . > 4} 
ma . ¢ aS, ee ” Ug con the charve it the new rain-%% nh 
ari round her mots anit L Lid = . ~ . s 
“7 eonsttl Tes enue: Sn tall bikes sclediaaiennns Well, Jenkins, how many inches has it re 
Phen you li be sure to tell hin precisely asi | ; 
, ha e told ) ur’ _— ‘ 1 —? 
60 Wine vemnel?* Bite teeth 1 O vxInS: “I know nowt about inches, 
q , 2 C8, Yes, rs. OM ' ’ , cath aah 4 t her 
t nd Elsie left the r fas Dnptte- | ES OS Se eee 
5101 iat her mother pw: i to make the com- a@bous & plht OF &@ plo anad ais. —Punch. 
\ ni ion then and it] ‘~wO HEARTS THAT BEAT AS ONE”’—SHAKE- 
! somehow | f ! cid not. Sh SPEARE AND DARWIN. 
ot mnad , ‘ Sele ote dl st 
wacraumed to. mse 3 ur eis “T could at le unfold.”—SHARFSPEARE. 
i » around ) - re she = ” 4 
l 1} } } : «T could a tail unfokl.”—DaRwIn. 
a us me ry 
i ne r ra a ‘ . woal} udy. 
t Letective Dri > DD > Meanw , rapidly ac- 
t i quired a reputation. But not all his su es PUZZLING THE CELESTIALS. 
Cot nish from his nrind th Col 1 Of} Tur Chinese A ore assador hes bn Al in- 
. th: 1 he considered he ha i in pected the wor 
Smithers’ case. | making firm. 1] \ 
iis one hope was to comeacros vank again, | lighted v saw, es some of the 
H but this he was. unsuccessful. } | re quite una ble to un- 
ii was not untila year had gone } using of a little quic ‘ksilver 
{ . fre a. mee that #r x on e aout mike elie weathe rso nuel 1 
up i ode in town, rather lowi ad 
; 1 : sop 14 
1d. He was finding en Bt ts 
; Bosc s—Stolen Kis:es. — r. 
usval to live by his wit He ha » his ne Judy 
: . . "ties ° . a ib T 
fr Sam for assistance, but Sam, thir h the Fioatine Capitau.—The Obelisk. —Judy. 
m < r. Gadvuiner W les had j ml *) * os 
I ly canine “Sum” Foux ditties shite: 
‘ 7 . ais, Folks. 
. Wi in I sp cunt 
‘ 2 > 
wi 1 to see A Curap “ Warerine Puacs.”—The diiver’s 
fi i on a vestry cart. —Funny Folks. 
v ve into a New Name ror A Weitt-Kwown Masor.— 


Drake dvopped i 





' tk s lu uld uk had 

t If on ile wa 
sittin’ in the front row of the 

| { wh ( ] 1 ¢ 
with pleasure. 1 1 never { 
He was charmed to hu. At on 

: the t LCK 

' ; Here the man who had ] i 

: a } 11 overcé 

: r 

7 a if ive sau it A bibs wii ie 





Maximus O’Gorman ! —Funny Voiks. 














FITNESS AND PROPRIETY. 
Susy “Wh Nie ! he we you been visiing 
in that old-fa hic ne ial dress ?” 
NELLIE: “ Yes but then I have only 
been vi hing old¥fashioned people.” —Fun. 
SERVING THE DEVIL. 
Aw irregular apprentice, keeping late hours, 






si 


| his master took oc nto apply some “ weighty 


| arguiments,” to convince him oz the “ error of his 








jup; but 





ways.” During the ehastisement, he continually 
exclaimed, “ How long will you serve the devil?” 


The boy replied, whimpering, “ You know 
best, sir—I believe my indenture will be out in 


| three months.” 


PIGEON STORIKS. 


Hz was telling a pigeon story in a Jersey 
room. 

“Twas cutting wood, and the pigeons flew 
over so thick chat it got dark in the middle of 
the day. I fired my axe at them, and killed so 
many that the feathers covered up my axe, and 
I eculdn’t find it.” 

« That’s so,” said a bystander, “for I sct the 
thers afire, and it took two days to burn them 
i I could find was the handle—the axe 


bar- 





fi 











had burned up. 
HIS PIRST CATCH. 
Miabbest rt 







Amona the disciples of St. 
jokes at the expense of the nec 
in order, and pu ting up a stutte 
huntsman-or pune ; : 
man’s hock alwi 
latter exquisite w 
the days of Cleop: .y & young f 
man, after due p! ay ae not with at many pal- 
pitat landed a.magnificent pickled herring, 
amid the roars of the other earls. 

“You needn’t laugh,” he says, indignantly. 
“You-can’t fool me. Pickied herrings are never 
caught in fresh wi but only im the sen.” 





ioz 1S. 


alS, 


fei 
er, 


IN CONGPR-UITY. 

Tne difference between a tug and a fishing- 
smack is that of a tow-boatand an ’eel-bout. 

—Funny 





Holks. 

“Nor FoT sosnrn !” 

hie, Joseph, with a force of five 

ifter a skirmish with the U.S 

gone to join ‘ Sittin 
—Funny Folks. 


“a 


THE Indian c 
hundred strong, 
military at Cow C redk, has 
Bull’” Did you heifer? 
AN ADVER 


NOT ISEMENT. 


Wnuart is the best insurance oilice for a newly 
married man?—'he Alliance, of course. (Ey 
the way, though a newly married man, if he be 
pose of any ‘will take care to insure 
before he becomes si —J udy. 





sense, 
6 h.) 


TO YOUNG PEOPLE. 


‘ 
Bee” 


INTERESTING 

RATHER aslow kind of sweethearting—Court- 
ing investigution. —Judy. 

BEHIND THE AGP. 


y to he 






Misrress: “ Timsor ux, Mary, you can’t 


agree with the other servants.” 
Mary: “Well, ’m,i don’t know who cou i 
agree with ’em. Disagreeable old frumps 9 who've 


only been ia one place this two years ?’—Faun. 


CONSCIENCR-MONEY. 





OF QUARTER SESSIONS 
): © Drunk ’n’cap’ble! 
{ ‘rausfers coin from left to 





(«ho has been “ Dining 
*sh five sl! h.’— 


si. 






| 'n 













rigat wa -} set) s “Vay't int’ finesh 
boxsh t?morr’w ! ae —Punch. 
EGAL DEFINITION. 

Provessorn ‘I'ynDALL, in his Birmireham 
address, observed th: ran hard been « Mbed 
as a * cars king animal.” Very ‘po rhe 

s, but may we not more properly a 

nition to a man of law, and es; ify w 


ret 
umnen. 


Barrister. z 
ST THINe "roo! 

knocked abc ut 
> ow De > 


Sparmcs: “ Whaia shame 
your old woman like 


’ 
Lo a 





you ala iso D 

















whoy, what pretext wid you ’ave jor beatin’ hex 
so P” 
Swipes: “Laws a mussy, 1 
I didn’t use no pretcxi, not 1; iv 
; . Fig PORE) 
andle I done it with. 
AN TY. 
Apropos of Tur tives, the Standard ” 
says, the majority of them are “ Wwonen { 
. % 
children whose husban is have Siat t 
ry lan ££} 
This is another Sh oe-lane j of thi b ob- 
tainabie standard. — an. 
y) wen a —e ? my 
Famay Jans. Those assoviatel with 


“ pickles.” —Fun. 
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A DREADFUL THREAT. 


Sercrant: “You low reskel, Jones, I dis- 
tinckly heard you twice answer truthful when 
_ that there Fuzbuz was a examinin’ of you to-day. 
You do the likes agin, and, mark my words, Pll 
report you to the Hinspector.” —Fua. 
HUNT-TIMELY REMARK. 


Jonzs, the poor man’s family draper, made a 
fortune and went out hunting. He considers it 
very mean. The moment he appeared on the 
field somebody called out, “Tally owe!’ ‘They 

might have let bygones be. Pun. 


A DIFFERENT THING. 


Paterramirias: “ Ullo, Smythe! is that you ! 

ow are you, old fellow? How much better 
they manage these things in France, eh? So 
jolly for a fellow to beable to bathe with hisown 
family, you know !” 

CarTain SmyTHE (wistfully): “ Haw—yes— 
or another fellow’s family, you know.” ee 


_ A CREDIT TO THE ESTABLISHMENT. 


—_— 


Enterprising Butrcuer (to Corpulent Gour- 
mand): “If you would favour us with your 
custom, sir, it would answer our purpose to 
supply you at very reduced prices, sir!” 

—Punch. 

THe Srortinec Man’s Own Parer.—The 

«* Levant Herald.” —Punch. 


HAPPY THOUGHT. 


Nourse: “ Well, Master Tom, and so thetwins 
are going to be christened to-morrow. What 
shall we call them ?” 

Tom (min ful of his mother’s fashionable pro- 
clivities): “If we want to please mamma, we'd 
better call them Marshall and Snelgrove !’” 

—Punch. 


ABOUT TO TAKE A COUNTRY SEAT. 


_Posstnte Tenant: “There isn’t much of a 
view.” 

Lanpiorp: “Not much of a view? Why, 
from the front windows you look right out on 
the railroad station.” 

P.'T.: “IT know; but that is not a particularly 
ae) prospect. ” 

L.: “Isn’t it? Why, you see all the people 
running tocatch the trains and missing them, Not 
pleasant indeed !” 


HARD ON THE OLD. 


No, don’t like her at all—hor- 
woman — calls her husband 


Swett Son: “ 
ribly vulgar 
*Enery !” 

“SELF-MADE” Faruxr (vaguely): 
(pause) well, but ain’t ’is mame ’Mnery ?” 

—Fun. 


“Ah! 





STATISTICS. 





From Harvest to Harvest.—In the twelve 
mouths from the 1st of September, 1876, to the 
S3ist of August, 1877, the imports of wheat and 
wheat-fic ror into the United Kingdom amounted 
to 51,809 »758 cwt., or 12,321 445 qrs. This is 
less than in the corresponding period of 1875-6 
by 7,778,099 ewt., or 1,759,730 qrs., but is more 





than the like peri otl of 1874-5 by 2,155,283 ewt., 
or 551,073 grs. ‘The imports of barley in the 
year ending August 31st, 1877, amounted to 





3,15 b., OY 3,684,725 qrs., which is more 
© year ending the 31st of August, 

ry upwards of 5,000,000 cwt., or 1,400,000 
» huports of oats in the year ending the 

, 1877, amounted to 12,779,910 

il than in the 











qzs., being more th 
uth by 1,800,000 ewt., or 





Yow echeH 

















70, uports of peas in the twelve- 
mont! 1 ending the Sst of Ang ist, 1877, amounted 
to 1,809,776 ewt., or 291,061 qrs.; the imports of 
be to 4, G07 ATA ewt., or 1,075,077 grs.; and 
the *nports of ma in corn to 34,039,967 ewt., or 
7,942,609 grs. Adding together all these seven 
articles, we find the total importation to be 
117,706,443 cwt., or 29,926,208 qrs.—an amouni 


much exceeding that of 1874-5, but differing 





little from that of 1875-6 (ending the 31st of 
August, 1876), as the large increase in the items 
of barley and oats has to beset against ihe 
smaller supply of foreign wheat. 








GRANDMA’S BIRTHDAY. 





Anp I am eighty—that’s not very old! 
« A hundred years ” sounds ancient— 


very, 

But “eighty” seems to me not many 
rounds 

Since youth and hope and I were 
merry. 


By shutting eyes I see the daisies white 
Beyond the orchard fences blowing, 

T hear adown the winding, grassy lane 
The home-like sound of cattle lowing. 


*Twas only sixty years ago in June 
When in the church choir I was sing- 
in ng, 
And Rob came walking slowly up the 
aisle 
Just as the first hymn we were sing- 
ing. 
And thet was how I saw him at the 
first— 
Good-looking, 
ruddy. 
“Who was this Rob ?” 
who do you think ? 
You’ll see him in grandfather’s study ! 
Long ages stret tehed ‘between De- 
cemhers; 
But by-and-bye they came so fast, 
seemed 
As tho’ the Mays touched the Novem- 


bers. 


tall, and straight and 
Why, chicks, 


it 


"T'was only forty years in Aucust, dear, 
Since Uncle J Jack to sea went sailing, 
9 ¢% handsom Cy loving s: Si ailo riad, 
ne not back. My eyes are 
failing 
And gi tting dim. 
dear, 
When this world slips into that other, 
If Jack, who loved my locks so raven 
black, 
Will know his grey-haired, stoo 
mother. 





My dar 


And 


fy 











T sometirz 


mies worry, 


ping 
I guess he will. There must be some 
good way 
He knows to guide trueloves together; 
He wouldn’t let us miss each other 
there, 
Though there He sometimes hides the 


tether. 
«‘ Would I like many years of life to.come, 
Since short has yore my counted 


9” 


number f 

Well children, if my hands could keep 
awa 

Life's trials, or its cares that cumber, 

From your bright heads, I would that 













Time might stay. 
But, knowing well that life’s short 
Must have some tragedy for each to act, 
I’d rather go, and wait for you in 
glory. 
Some New Ye: 
Day hb 
And 





er Rob and I ¢o 


uld 


swift way to heaven tore th: Yr, 





g ul to rest at last 
From out the world’s uncertain 
weather. E. L. 





Tue Trapz in Fanse Eyvzes.—Between 8,000 
and 10,000 eyes are sold annually in the United 
States. 












GEMS. 





Frienpsuip is the shadow of the evening, 
which strengthens with the setting sun of 
life. 

Friatrery is a sort of bad money, to which 
vanity gives currency. 

StanpeeR not others becanse they have s'an- 
dered you ; bite not a reptile because you have 
felt his bite. 

Iv is according to nature to be merciful; for 
no man that hath not divested himself of hu- 
manity, can be hard-hearted to others without 
feeling a pain in himself, 

Ficut hard against a hasty temper. Anger 
will come, but resist it stvongly. A spark m 
set a house on fire. <A fit of passion may give 
you cause to’mourn all your life. Never re- 
venge an injury. 


Wurrrep Crmam. Sweet ten half a pint of 
eream with some loaf sugar which has been well 
rubbed on the outside of a Jemon, and then 
pounded. Put it imto a perfectly clean cold 
bowl, and add to it the beaten-up white of an 
Take a perfectly clean cold whisk, and 
whip the cream to a stiff froth, in a very cool 
place, or over ice. As the froth rises, lay it on 
a hair sieve in a cool pines to drain. 

Cream TarriLeTs.—Make a short paste with 
one white and three yolks of egg, one ounce of 
sugar, one — of butter, a pinch of salt, and 
flour quant. suff,; work it lightly, roll it out to 
the thickness pray quarter of an inch. Line some 
patty -pans with it, fill them with uncooked rice 
to keep their shape, and bake them in a inod¢ poe 
oven till done. Remove the rice, and fill t 
tartlets with jam, or with stewed fruit, and * 
the P put a heaped spoonful of whipped 















HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


egg. 


















ercan 
MiscELLANEOUS Raecerprs.—Cream 
Cheese.—A ay of making cream 
e} is of muslin in a large 
] but do not quite touch the n; 
this miy be 3 y putting weights in 
coves of ti ying outside the basin. 
Pour in your cream, and let it stand a day and 


time all the thin -part of the 
a the muslin into the 
quite thick. Draw 


a nicht, ey which 
ream will have run throug 
basin, and the cream will be 





the muslin together over the cream, and give it 
a squeeze, to press out any milk that may remain; 


tie it round with a string pretty tight, and hang 
it in a rough towel doubled four times; dig a 
hole in the garden, and bury it in the cloth, and 
let it remain four or five days, when it will be 
ripe, press it into shape. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


A new cotton plant has been found in Egypt 


which isso wonderfully prolific that it may prove 
a dangerous enemy to the American cotton-;:row - 
ing interests. 


‘fan Bank or Enauanp Drvipexp.—Although 
resulting in the same rate of distribution as a 
year ago, the first half of 1877 has been att nded 
with hither profits than in the correspo mi 
period of 1876. The dividend is four and : 
Sd cent., as it was then, for the 

the profits are £676,625, against £647,918, 
an increase of £28,707, an iuuwprovement« 








four and a half per cent. on the net ym 
the first working hal? of 1576. 
A Micuiean tchunaker has invented Lew 


calculating machine. It contains 2,100 specially 
formed pieces, and, inelnding screws and rivets, 
over 8,000. It works with perfectaccuracy ; will 


use a multiplier or divisor of twelve figures, 
divide one number by anothe r, subtract or mul- 
tiply, at one operation. the ma Ts) 








answer to the following compoun " ess 
tion in forty ds: Whatis the compound 
interest of 5,630 doll ws 75 cents. for 20 years at 





7 percent? Answer, 16,158 dollors 47 cents. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





A. J. R.—The following receipt for a curling fuid ig 
given by a good authority : Gum arabic, finest white, one 
ounce; moist sugar, good, half ounce ; pure wa.er, hot, 
three parts of a pint. Dissolve. To the solution, when 
cold, add of rectified spirit two fluid ounces; corrosive 
sublimate, powdered, six grains ; sal ammoniac, powdered, 
six grains ; the last two being dissolved .n the “ spirit” 
before admixture. Lastly, add enough water to make the 
whole measure one pint, with a little esprit de rose, eau- 
de-cologne, or eau-de-lavande to scent it. The hair should 
be moistened with the fluid before putting it in papers or 
twisting it with the fingers. 

Franx.—See our answer to “ A. J. R.” 

E. H.—You may get access to a copy of “ Galignani”’ 
at, say, Deacon’s Newsrooms, Leadenhall Street, or you 
could of course have it sent to you regularly by post by 
forwarding the necessary subscription to the office. 
Apply to Lindley, publisher, Catherine Street, Strand, 

AC 


Miss F. M. A. has sent no description of herself. 

Joun K.—We cannot hold out any hope of employment 
to you, as our staff is at present satisfactorily complete. 

B.—If you are troubled with mice gum camphor 
placed about their haunts will keep them away. 

Auice R.—To make ginger beer take four gallons of 
boiling water, ane Fg ney: of loaf sugar, four ounces of 
best ginger pounded in a mortar, and the juice of two 
lemons. Mix and let it stand for twenty-four hours, and 
then strain it ; add four spoonfuls of yeast and then bottle 
it. The above is very simple, easily made, and will be 
ready for use in about two or three days. 

Henrigtta.— When persons are feverish and thirsty be- 
yond what is natural one of the best “coolers,” inter- 
nal or external, is to take a lemon, cut off the top, sprinkle 
over it some loaf sugar, working it downwards into the 
lemon, and then suck it slowly, squeezing the lemon and 
adding sugar as the acidity increases. 

W. J. K.—1. Worsted mats can be washed without 
fading by using salt in the water. 2. Cyanide of potas- 
sium will remove ink marks. It is adeadly poison. Applr 
to a druggist as to the method of using it. 

A. P. J. wishes to know how to make pikelets. With 
warm milk, a liberal allowance of yeast, and an egg or 
two make a very soft dough. Make your crumpets of the 
usual size and thickness as sold at the shops or in the 
streets. Dust them with flour and bake them slightly on 
a hot plate made for the purpose. If you have no plate a 
frying-pan will answer, or the Scotch “ girdle.” You will 
probably fail at the first, but persevere. 


“* Muffins and pikelets, come buy them of me— 
Hot from the oven, all ready for tea.” 
Cries or Lonpon. 


Lonety Magee has many admirers, but no proposers, 
and is anxious for an explanation. The remedy no doubt 
lies with “*‘ Maggie ’’ herself, who, we fear, must be a flirt. 
If our correspondent would make a judicious selection 
from her admirers, or wait till someone more suitable 
appeared, keeping the rest at a respectful distance— 
would try to realise that matrimony is a serious matter— 
and would endeavour to make herself worthy of being 
won, most likely she would then have no reason to com- 
plain of languishing without a proposer. 

E. N.—Declined with thanks. 

E. A. W.—Write to the gentleman for an ex planation, 
bearing in mind that no intentional slight may in been 
cominitted, 

M. L. H.—You had better be married by banns. The 
expense would be small, but three weeks must elapse in 
any case. The church or pew-opener of. your district 
church will give you all necessary information. 

P. A. E.—Dark green, mandarin, cardinal, or ecru would 
be suitable, 

A Russo-Turk.—We do not think it can be done, but 
apply to an artist’s colourman, 

A Reaver.—The redness of your nose is probably due 
to ~~ Take plenty of exercise, and be careful of 
your diet. 

Vio.rT D.—1. Reuben, the son of vision; Ernest, 
serious ; Arthur, a strong man; Oliver,an olive. 2. Bate- 
unwary, an eyesore, 





Von Dona.—The treatment of “ Found Drowned” is 
fairly good, but the lines are not suited to our require- 
ments. “ To Laura”’ is pretty, but we have no room for 
it. 

Bonnie Eptnsro’.—We have never heard of the ‘ Pen- 
sioners’ Employment Society.” Maybe you are thinking 
of the Commissionaires. 

A. RK, T.—The numbers have been sent you as directed. 
Vol. 28, Nov., 1876, to April, 1877 ; Vol. 29, May to October, 
1877. 

H. W., twenty, would like to correspond with a young 
lady with a view to matrimony. 

OrLanbDO, a gentleman in the theatrical profession, 
would like to exchange carte-de-visites with a view to 
matrimony, 

Friyine Jr and Torpmast Starsatt, two seamen in the 
Royal Navy, would like to oorieaaes with two young 
ladies with a view to matrimony. ying Jib is of medium 
height, fair, good-looking. ‘opmast Staysail ‘is tall, 
fair, blue eyes, fond of home and children. 

Tom Tompion, Jack Freuppiecr, and Harry Porrrire, 
three seamen in the Royal Navy, wish to correspond with 
three young ladies with a view to matrimony. Tom is 
tall, dark, and considered good-looking. Jack is hand- 
some, of medium height, blue eyes. a is fair, hazel 
eyes, auburn hair. 

Annie B., thoroughly domesticated, brown hair, fond 
of home, tall, fair, would like to correspond with a young 
man about twenty-five. 

ARranpaL, Lizian, and Crissy, three friends, wish to 
correspond with three young gentlemen. Aran is 
two nt -two, medium height, dark hair and eyes. Lilian 
is e ghteen, tall, fair, light brown hair, blue eyes. Crissy 
is seventeen, tall, fair. 

Soputia, fond of home, medium height, blue eyes, dark, 
would like to correspond with a young leman with a 
view to matrimony. Respondent must about twenty, 
tall, dark, of a loving disposition, and fond of home and 
children. 

J.C. E., buntin-tosser in the Royal Navy, twenty-one, 
curly hair, blue eyes, fair, good-looking, would like to 
correspond with a young lady about ninet Respondent 
must be tall, dark, of a loving disposition, and fond of chil- 

ren, 

Pat, twenty-five, medium ey good-looking, would 
like to correspond with a young lady with a view to matri- 
mony. 





NATURE, 


As a fond mother, when the day is o’er, 
Leads by the hand her little child to bed, 
Half willing, half reluctant to be led, 
And leave his broken playthings on the floor, 
Still gazing at them through the open door, 
or wholly reassured and comforted 
By promises of others in their stead, 
hich, though more splendid, may not please 
him more ; 
So nature deals with us, and takes away 
Our playthings one by one, and by the hand 
Leads us to rest so gently, that we go 
Scarce knowing if we wish to go or stay 
Being too full of sleep to understand 
How iar the unknown transcends the what we 
know. H.W. L. 


Ricarpo, nineteen, tall, fair, wishes to correspond with 
a young lady about seventeen. 

Muzzitx Tacxie, twenty-two, brown hair, hazel eyes, 
fair, good-looking, a seaman in the Royal Navy, would 
like to correspond with a young lady about the same age, 
fond of home and children. 

Maaatr, eighteen, tall, passable, of a loving disposition, 
thoroughly domesticated, would like to correspond with 
a young man about twenty-nine, tall, of a loving disposi- 
tion. 

Harry, a sailor in the Royal Navy, twenty, medium 
height, hazel eyes, fair, would like to correspond with 
a young lady between sixteen and twenty, and good-tem- 
pered. 

Manta, eighteen, brown hair, hazel eyes, thoroughly 
domesticated, fair, good-looking, would like to correspond 
with a young man about twenty-one. Respondent must 
be good-looking. 

Setina and Louisa, friends, would like to correspond 
with two young men with a view to matrimony. Selina 
is twenty-four, medium height, brown hair, hazel eyes. 
Louisa is seventeen, medium height, brown hair, hazel 
eyes. Respondents must be between twenty and twenty- 
four. 

Mavop, eighteen, tall, fair, blue eyes, of a loving dispo- 
sition, fond. of home, wishes to correspond with a young 
—s between twenty-five and t 

rk. 





y, loving, tall, 


May, seventeen, medium height, dark, blue eyes, fond 
of home, would like to correspond with a tall, dark young 
man about twenty. 

Miriam M., nineteen, considered handsome, fond of 
home, would like to correspond with a young man about 
twenty-one. 

Dasuine Britt and Darmve Tom, two seamen in the 
Royal Navy, would like to correspond with two young 
ladies with a view to matrimony. Dashing Bill is tall, 
dark. Daring Tom is of medium height. Respondents 
— be good-looking, of a loving disposition, fond of 
dancing. 

5. C., nineteen, medium height, brown hair, grey eyes, 
would like to correspond with a young gentleman about 
twenty-six. 

BaTTtLe Axe, a seaman in the Royal Navy, twenty-two, 
medium height, curly hair, would like to correspond with 
a young lady about the same age with a view to matri- 
mony. 

Tr, Jack, and Britt, three friends, would like to corre- 
spond with three young ladies. Tim is twenty, fair, tall, 
of a loving disposition, fond of home, dark hair and eyes. 
Jack is twenty, good-looking, medium height, dark hair, 
blue eyes. Bull is nineteen, of a loving disposition, dark. 
Respondents must be between eighteen 
of home. 


B 





twenty, fond 


Epwarp &., thirty, fond of home, would like to corre- 
spond with a young woman about twenty-five. Domestic 
preferred. 

Macpurr and Griprron wish to oes with two 

‘oung ladies. Macduff is good-looking, tall, dark. Grid- 
m is fair, tall. . 

Frorence M., twenty, fair, brown hair, dark blue eyes, 
fond of music, would like to correspond with a gentleman 
about twenty-seven. 

Ipa L., nineteen, medium height, fair, hazel eyes, brown 
hair, good-tempered, would like to correspond with a 
young gentleman about twenty-one with a view to matri- 
mony. E 

Lorrre, twenty-five, would like to correspond with a 
tall, dark young man. 

Ivy C., seventeen, dark, brown hair and eyes, good-tem- 
pered, of a loving disposition, fond of home, wishes to 
a bess a young gentleman about twenty-two, 
good-tem: 5 

VIOLA a E1ery, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young gentlemen. Viola is seventeen, brown 
hair, blue eyes. Eileen is sixteen, medium height, fair 
hair, blue eyes, considered good-loo! . Must be dark, 
tall, gap . 

W. T. G., eighteen, good-looking, hazel eyes, would like 
to correspond with a good-looking young lady, of a loving 


dis: 

¥. E. H. would like to correspond with a yo gentle- 
man about eighteen, tall, dark, fond of home and music. 
He is tall, dark. 


Communications RECEIVED: 


Kare is responded to by—V. J., nineteen, fond of home 
and children. 

Viotet by—S. T..F., twenty, fair, blue eyes, tall, of a 
loving disposition. 

Harry by—Minnie, twenty, medium height, and rather 


r. 

yg eae by—Lissy, twenty-four, rather tall, fair, fond 
of home. ‘ 

Fae by—Kate, twenty-one, medium height, fond of 
music, fair, blue eyes,‘of a loving disposition, thoroughly 
domesticated, 

G. RB. by—Hilda, twenty-one, medium height, fair, blue 


eyes. 
rap W. by—J. W. 8. 
Mick Swass by—Nora, sixteen, tall, fair, blue eyes, 
good-looking. : 
Micx Divasat by—Birdie, seventeen, medium height, 


fair. 

8. S. by—Amelia, tall, dark. 

Fore Rorat Truck by—Topsy, fair, blue eyes, good- 
looking. 

Amy by—G. H. M. 

Mavup is B.D. ‘ 

Picrorma, by—M. B., twenty-seven, brown hair, blue 
eyes, fair. 

G. A. J. ny yf Lily. 

Maup by—S. B. W., eighteen, fair, brown hair, and fond 
of society. 
. gas by—Elizabeth, eighteen, medium height, good- 
ooking. 

Henry W. by—Pheebe. 

EnaineE Driver by—Emma,. 

Saran by—Alfred, of a loving disposition, and fond of 


home. 

Lovisa (ome twenty. : 

Pumir R. by—Violet, seventeen, tall, brown hair and 
eyes. 

VioLeT by—Ernest. 

Ciara by—Alfred. 

VioLet by—W. H. A. i 
, — by—Morton, twenty-one, fair, brown hair, good- 
ooking. 

HERALD by—Pearl, twenty-three, brown hair, blue eyes, 
fond of home and children. 

H. P. by—Kate, medium height, fair, auburn hair, blue 
eyes. 
M2 P. by—Jeanette, fond of music and dancing, domes- 

icated. 
M. L. by—Emily, eighteen, brown hair, blue eyes, fond 
of home. 

Tim by—Marie, 
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